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moWANZEY south of 
94 Keene, in the Ashuelot 
valley, 
posed once to have been 
the bed of a lake that 
extended over what is now the city 


which is sup- 


of Keene and lowlands of Swanzey. 
In the early history of the Ashue- 
lot valley Swanzey was called Lower 
Ashuelot, not being chartered 
New Hampshire until 1752, when it 
was given its present name. This 
town, with others in the valley, was 
late in settlement compared with 


by 


AND PRESENT. 


F. Day. 
other portions of southern New 
Hampshire. Monadnock mountain, 


and the high range of hills that ex- 
tend north of it, seem to have been a 
temporary barrier to the progress of 
settlement, as it moved westward 
from the early settlements in the 
southeastern part of the state. 


No effort seems to have been 
made to settle this valley until 
1732. Northfield, Mass., was then 


a prosperous settlement, and its peo- 
ple were looking about for new ter- 
ritory to occupy. Many hunting ex- 











Baptist Church and Parsonage 
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cursions had been made, up the val- 
ley, by these Massachusetts settlers, 
so they well knew the inducements 
offered for settlement. 

The boundary lines between Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire were at 
this time in dispute, but the Massa- 
chusetts settlers supposed the bound- 
ary to be much farther north, which 
would have brought the Ashuelot 
valley within the boundary of their 
native state. 

In 1733 the general court of Massa- 
chusetts appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Joseph Kellogg, Timothy 
Dwight, and Wm. Chandler to lay 
out the townships of Upper and 
Lower Ashuelot, now Keene and 
Swanzey. These townships were six 
miles square and Lower Ashuelot 
was divided into sixty-three lots. 

One of these lots was to be reserved 
for the first minister to be settled in 
the town, one for the support of the 
church, and one for schools, the re- 
maining sixty to be for settlement. 
The conditions of settlement and own- 
ership were, that each settler should 
pay the committee five pounds, which 
should be used to pay the cost of the 
survey, and the balance to help build 
a meeting-house. Each settler must 
live on his land within three years 
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from time of settlement and continue 
to live there at least two years, erect- 
ing a house and clearing eight acres 
of land ready for cultivation. If any 
one failed to do this he lost the title 
to his lot. It seems that but few of 
the sixty pioneers remained and be- 
came residents, for in 1747 there were 
only seven of the original number re- 
maining. 

The first meeting of the proprietors 
was held in Concord, Mass., June 27, 
1734, and the records of the meeting 
are as follows: 

Concord, June 27, 1734. 

Ata meeting of the proprietors of the lower 
township on the Ashuelot river, Mr. Nathaniel 
Hammond of Littleton was chosen moderator, 
Ephraim Jones of Concord was chosen clerk 
and sworn. 

Voted that John Flint, Esq., of Concord, Mr. 
Joseph Hill of Billerica, Mr. Thomas Cutler of 
Lexington, Mr. Ebenezer Robbins of Harvard, 
and Mr. Nathaniel Hammond of Littleton be a 
committee to manage the prudential affairs of 
said township. 

Voted that the meeting be adjourned to Wed- 
nesday the 18th day of Sept. next, and then to 


meet at said township of Lower Ashuelot at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. 


Frequent meetings were held by 
the proprietors during the next three 
years, although little seems to have 
been done towards actual settlement 
until the spring of 1737, when many 
of the proprietors came with the in- 
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tention of remaining and 
homes. 


making 
These early settlers seemed 
to have the correct idea of making a 
town, for one ot their first acts was 
to give Ephraim Jones two hundred 
acres of land at Great Falls, now 
West Swanzey, if he would build a 
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farther south than it was supposed to 
be. The settlements must now look 


to New Hampshire for protection. 
The nearest fort was Fort Dummer 
on the west side of the Connecticut 
river, then within the bounds of New 
Hampshire, 


and the nearest New 





w of Sw 
sawmill. From this time the settle- 
ment seemed to make rapid growth. 

It is supposed that Nathaniel 


Hammond built the first house on 
the spot where the Woodcock house 
now stands at Swanzey Centre. 
Records show that a meeting was 
held at his house on September 7, 
737, when it was voted to build a 
meeting-house, raise money to pay 
for preaching and lay out a road to 
Great Falls, where Ephraim Jones 
was to build the sawmill. 

The settlers were disappointed to 


learn they were citizens of New 
Hampshire instead of Massachu- 


setts, as they had supposed,—the 
boundary dispute having been set- 
tled, with the boundary line much 


Hampshire settlement of any size was 
inthe Merrimack valley. To add to 
their troubles, a dispute arose be- 
tween the states, as to which should 
support Fort Dummer. New Hamp- 
shire claimed that as it was as much 
protection to Massachusetts towns as 
theirs, Massachusetts should help 
support it, while the latter pleaded 
that they had done their part by 
supporting it up to that time. 

The uncertainty of protection from 
either states led the settlers to build 
forts, in 1741, around the houses 
of Nathaniel Hammond and John 
Evans, in a distant part of the town, 
and one on Meeting-house hill. At 
this time the settlement consisted of 
only thirty-three owners who had ful- 
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filled the requirements necessary to 
entitle them to their lots. Their 
houses were far from each other, be- 
ing situated, as they were, all along 
the valley from Keene to Winches- 
ter, and it is not strange that when 
reports came of Indian troubles in 
the north they became alarmed and 
prepared to leave their homes should 
the troubles come nearer. 

Previous to this time the settlers 
had not been troubled by Indians, 
but they were not to be long so fav- 
ored. During the war between Great 
Britain and France the Indians made 
the most of the opportunity for re- 
venge on the white settlers by driv- 
ing them from their homes, wherever 
they could find an unprotected set- 
tlement. Oa March 26, 1745, a party 





The Ashuelot River above the Bridge at West Swanzey. 
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of Indians appeared in the neighbor- 
hood and burned the house of Rev. 
Timothy Harrington, on Meeting- 
house hill, near where the house of 
Geo. Carpenter now stands. No fur- 
ther damage was done at this time, 
and not for some time after, but 
neighboring settlements continued to 
suffer. 

On April 23, 1745, a large party of 





Indians made their appearance in 
Keene, evidently intending to destroy 
the town. Fortunately they were 
discovered while in the outskirts of 
the town, and an alarm was given in 
time to enable most of the people to 
reach the fort in safety. A few were 
overtaken in the race for the fort, 
and either killed or taken prisoners. 
The commander of the fort in 
Swanzey on hearing of the attack at 
Keene sent a messenger to Winches- 
ter and Northfield. From there the 
message was hurriedly sent to head- 
quarters at Northampton. The com- 
mander at this place sent a force of 
four or five hundred men to the re- 
lief of Keene, but the Indians had 
disappeared before they arrived. 
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Massachusetts furnished men to 
garrison the fort in Swanzey until 
the latter part of 1746, and no open 
attack was made on the town while 
so protected. At this time Massa- 
chusetts withdrew her troops from 
the fort, and the town was left with- 
out protection, New Hampshire re- 
fusing to send soldiers to take the 
place of those that left. 

In April, 1747, reports came that 
a large party of Indians had made 
their appearance near Northfield, and 
the settlers made hasty preparations 
to leave their homes. They gathered 
together such property as could be 
taken and sought safety among their 
friends in Massachusetts, leaving 
their homes to the mercy of the sav- 
They left none too soon, for 


ages. 





the Indians soon commenced a raid 
up the valley, burning the houses 
and destroying all the property in 
Winchester, and Keene. 
This must have been a very sad time 
for these home-makers, for they saw 
the results of years of hard labor 
destroyed through lack of assistance 
from the sources they had a right to 
look to for protection. 

However, their misfortune did not 
seem to discourage them, for as soon 


Swanzey, 





as Massachusetts again sent her sol- 
diers to garrison the fort, in 1748, the 
men came back and commenced to 
make improvements on their lots. 
Their families remained in Massa- 
chusetts, and it is doubtful if much 
progress was made toward settlement 
again before when most of the 
former settlers brought their families 
back, but only a few who had no 
property to call 
to run 
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back cared 
the risk of further Indian 
troubles. These conditions continued 
until 1762, when all danger from 
Indians had passed, new settlers 
came in goodly numbers, and the 
town was again in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War Swanzey seemed to have 


them 
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High Water at West Swanzey 


her share of fighting men. Some 
years previous there had been a regi- 
ment of state militia organized in 
Cheshire county with men from 
Winchester, Keene, Swanzey, Rich- 
mond, Hinsdale, Chesterfield, West- 
moreland, Surry, and Gilsum. 

Twenty-two of the Swanzey mem- 
bers of the regiment enlisted in the 
Continental army at the first call, 
after the battle of Lexington and 
Concord. These men were attached 
to several different regiments, some 
in New Hampshire and others in 
Massachusetts. Jonathan Whitcomb 
was made captain of one New Hamp- 
shire company, and eleven Swanzey 
men were in his company, which did 
gallant fighting at Bunker Hill. 
Others enlisted in a regiment that 
was sent into the wilds of Canada, 
where, in May, 1776, they were cap- 
tured by the British and held prison- 
ers for eight days, suffering many 
hardships, and when released were 
deprived of guns, blankets, leggings, 
and in fact about all that would be 
of any use to their captors. 

When the inhabitants heard with 
much alarm that Burgoyne was 
marching towards Ticonderoga, forty- 
one Swanzey men, under Col. Joseph 
Hammond, joined the regiment to 
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march to the rescue of the fort. 
Swanzey is credited with twenty sol- 
diers under General Stark in the 
Battle of Bennington. One hundred 
and twenty-four Swanzey men en- 
listed during the war. Other towns 
probably sent more, but it is doubt- 
ful if many can show a larger num- 
ber in proportion to their population. 
Some of them were in about all the 
engagements in New England and 
they are all such as their descendants 
may feel proud of. 

Col. Joseph Hammond, so promi- 
nent at this time, was great grand- 
father to Joseph Hammond living at 
West Swanzey at the present time at 
the age of ninety-three years. The 
Hammond family have been promi- 
nent in the affairs of the town, from 
Nathaniel, one of the first settlers, 
down to the present day. Nathaniel 
Hammond was moderator of the first 
proprietors’ meeting held in Swanzey, 
and built the first house in the set- 
tlement, as before mentioned. Each 
succeeding generation have taken a 
prominent part in the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of the day. 

The training received during the 
Indian and Revolutionary wars led 
the people to take a great interest in 
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military affairs, and the man who 
had been to war was a hero in the 
eyes of the rising generation, while 
those who were fortunate enough to 
have ‘‘ Col.’’ or ‘‘ Capt.’’ attached to 
their names were the great men of 
the town, whose advice was sought 
on all questions great and small. 
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Whitcomb of Swanzey was major- 
general of the third division of the 
state militia at this time, which 
added enthusiasm to the occasion. 
The plains near Swanzey Centre 
were selected as a muster field, from 
which fences were removed giving 
them a clear field two miles long for 





The annual September muster was 
an event eagerly looked forward to 
each year. Each town tried to outdo 
the others in its military display, and 
much time and money were spent in 
fitting the companies to meet their 
neighbors in the muster field. 

Swanzey was honored by being 
selected as the place for muster in 
1810, and it is doubtful if a greater 
event ever took place in the history 
of the town. The attendance was 
said to be the largest of any mus- 
ter held by the brigade. Philemon 


the Holbrook Farm 


their drills and sham fight. General 
Whitcomb, with his two sons as aids, 
reviewed the brigade in its manceu- 
vers and evolutions with much pride. 
Four thousand soldiers, and as many 
more spectators, were in attendance, 
making it an event long to be re- 
membered. 

The first settlers of Swanzey early 
turned their attention to manufac- 
turing. As before stated, Ephraim 
Jones was given two hundred acres 
of land at Great Falls, now West 
Swanzey, on condition that he would 











Whitcomb Manufacturing Company 


build a sawmill and maintain the 
same for ten years. The mill was 
built on the east side of the river, 
and probably the material for many 
of the houses built before the town 
was abandoned was prepared in this 
mill. No doubt this mill was to the 
town in those days what the larger 
mills are to the town to-day. It 
shared the fate of all other buildings 
in town when the Indians made their 
raid up the valley. The owner died 
before the settlers returned, and his 
possessions went back to the proprie- 
tors. 

On the return of the people, in 
1760, Capt. Joseph Whitcomb ap- 
pears as the leading manufacturer of 
the town; having been given four 
acres of land situated on both sides 
of the falls, he built a sawmill and 
grist-mill on the east side where the 
Jones mill had been burned. During 
the next twenty years the captain 
and his son, Joseph, seemed to be 
the leading men in the growing 
town. They seemed to have a pro- 
phetic idea of the future business at 
the falls, for they bought about four 
hundred acres of land on each side 
of the river, so the future growth 
of the town meant dollars in their 
pockets. They built mills on the 
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west side of the river, into which 
the saw- and grist-mill business was 
moved, leaving the vacant mills for 
other kinds of work. The next few 
years brought many changes at the 
mills, both in ownership and variety 
of goods manufactured. 

In 1786 Otis Capron was running 
a cloth dressing business which seems 
to have been carried on by several 
owners until 1842, when the manu- 
facture of wooden ware was com- 





menced by Isaac and Alfred Stratton, 
who were the first known to have 
made buckets by machinery, and, al- 
though their business was only car- 
ried on for a short time, it was the 
pioneer in the wooden ware industry, 
which has been a leading factor in 
the growth of Swanzey. The manu- 
facture of pails and buckets was car- 
ried on in a small way, through fre- 
quent changes in ownership, until 
1885, when C. L. Russell and Geo. 
E. Whitcomb bought the business 
and formed a partnership under the 
name of C. L. Russell & Co. Under 


their management the business con- 
stantly increased until the plant was 
burned in the spring of 1899. 

A stock company was formed and 
incorporated under the name of the 
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West Swanzey Improvement Co., 
soon after the fire, for the purpose of 
erecting another plant. Two large 
steam mills were erected north of the 
village and leased to the Whitcomb 
Manufacturing Co., the firm consist- 
ing of Geo. E. Whitcomb, A. H. 
Whitcomb, and Geo. E. Whitcomb, 
Jr. The box business of A. H. & 
G. E. Whitcomb, Jr., which was 
burned at the same time the pail fac- 
tory was burned, was combined with 
the pail business, and both are now 
being carried on, on a much larger 
scale than formerly. This firm, in 
addition to their manufacturing, are 
extensive dealers in lumber. They 
have several portable mills in opera- 
tion, and their dealing covers a large 
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section of the southwestern part of 
the state. 

In 1894 the West Swanzey Manu- 
facturing Co. built a shop near the 
bridge and leased it to E. H. Snow, 
C. L. Russell, and S. W. Snow, un- 
der the firm name of Snow & Rus- 
sell, for the manufacture of boxes. 
S. W. Snow soon afterwards sold his 
interest to Mr. Russell, and in 1900 
Mr. Russell sold to M. A. Dickinson. 
The new firm was incorporated as the 
West Swanzey Box Co. Additions 


were made to the plant, which largely 
increased the production. The capi- 
tal stock of the company has recently 
been increased, and N. C. Carter 
purchased a third interest. A new 
building is being built for them on 
the east side of the river, which, 
when completed and in operation, 
will double the production of the 
company. Their shops are equipped 
with the latest improved machinery 
and when the additions, now being 
built, are completed, it will be a 
valuable addition to the business of 
the town. 

Another box manufactory is that 
of F. L. Snow, situated near the 
railroad. This shop was built in 
1884 and occupied for some time by 
F. L. Snow in the manufacture of 
pails, and S. W. Snow & Son in the 
manufacture of boxes. In 1894 Mr. 
Snow sold his pail machinery, and 
the box firm moved to the new shop 
The 


unoccupied until 1897, 


near the river. building was 
when it was 
thoroughly repaired and box machin- 
ery put in, and the business has since 
been very successful. Mr. Snow has 
an agent in New York who secures 
many contracts from the largest 
manufacturers, keeping a good num- 
ber of hands continually employed. 
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While the pail, box, and lumber 
business has done much toward the 
growth of the town, the woolen busi- 
ness has done its share. This line of 
manufacturing in town was com- 
menced more than a hundred years 
ago, but its continued success seems 
to date from 1866, when Obediah 
Sprague, O. G. Dort, Laton Martin, 
and John Bowker formed a company 
and bought the water power and all 
the mills on each side of the river. 
This company, known as the Strat- 
ton Mills Co., enlarged the mill 
and, under the management of Mr. 
Sprague, commenced the manufac- 
ture of beaver cloth and flannel, 
which was continued with only minor 
changes until 1887, when a _ stock 
company was formed, and the name 
changed to the West Swanzey Manu- 
facturing Co., with Ansel Dickinson 
of Winchester, president, and Mr. 


Sprague, treasurer and manager. 


The Dickinson estate 


Bowker interest in 


bought the 
1892, and M. A. 
Dickinson made 


was and 


Extensive improvements 


treasurer 
manager. 
were 
in at 
them 
riety 


made, and new machinery put 
this time, which would enable 
to manufacture a greater va- 
of goods. The business de- 
pression that came upon the country 
soon after affected their business, as 


it did all others, and the factory was 
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closed for atime. It is in successful 
operation now with a full force, turn- 
ing out a good grade of fancy dress 
goods that are meeting with ready 
sale. This company has done a great 
deal for the village and town, not 
only furnishing employment for a 
large number of men, but with its 
capital it has developed the water 
power and built mills for other manu- 
facturers. 

Swanzey is a large township, and 
its business is divided among the five 
villages of varying size in the town. 
Westport, two miles below West 
Swanzey, now has only one manu- 





facturing enterprise, the pail factory 
of James Marsh. The steam mill, 
near the depot, was successfully op- 
erated by J. C. Field, for several 
years, until sold to a western firm, 
who have let it remain idle. For 
more than a hundred years the water 
power furnished by the falls at this 
place has been utilized in a great 
variety of manufacturing, from shoe 
pegs to carriages, but the pail and 
bucket business has been the 
staple of any. 

James Marsh bought the mill and 
business in 1865, and has since been 
continually in the pail business. The 
old mill was burned in 1897, and a 


most 
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use of Calvin Hills 


new and much larger one was built 
the same year. Mr. Marsh now has 
a modern plant and is turning out a 
large quantity of pails. This is the 
oldest business in town, having been 


carried on, without a change in 
ownership, for thirty-six years. 
East Swanzey has several con- 


cerns engaged in the manufacture of 
wooden ware. Wilder P. Clark of 
Winchendon, Fitch & Ballou, James 
M. Ramsdell, and A. A. Woodward 
are each engaged in the pail busi- 
ness, and E. Wilcox & Son manufac- 
ture boxes at their shop below East 
Swanzey. 

Spragueville and Swanzey Factory 
were once thriving manufacturing 
villages, but fires and changes in 
business have left them out of the 
race. However, they are located 
near Keene, and many people work- 
ing in Keene find it convenient to 
reside there. Obediah Sprague built 
two large mills at Spragueville in 
1879, and operated both, one as a 
woolen factory, and the other for 
wooden ware. The business was 
carried on very successfully, employ- 
ing nearly one hundred hands, until 
burned in 1882. The wooden ware 
factory was rebuilt and operated by 
the Cheshire Box Co., with Mr. 








Sprague principal owner, in manu- 


and tables. This 
business continued until the factory 
was burned, in 1892, and has not 
The water power is 
now utilized by the Keene Electric 
Light Co. 

Swanzey Centre is without water 
power, and but little manufacturing 
has been done there. The location 
of this village, as was that of nearly 
all the first settlement, is away from 


facturing boxes 


been rebuilt. 


the river, and as business comes in, 
new villages spring up where there 
is water power. Yet these quiet vil- 
lages have their attractions, which 
draw people looking for freedom from 
the troubles and cares of business. 
Swanzey Centre is near historical Mt. 
Czesar, and every place has had some 
part in the early history of the town. 
The Geo. Carpenter place, at the 
foot of Mt. Czsar, seems to have 
been the center of activity in the 
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The old road was built 
over the hill, from what is now the 
Thurber place to the present road, 
near the brick church. The old fort, 
church, schoolhouse 


early days. 


and stood on 
this hill, near where Mr. Carpenter's 
house now stands, and the well that 
furnished water at the fort now sup- 
plies the Carpenter residence. Visi- 
tors at this spot can now see the 
large, smooth rock on which the first 
church was built. History tells us 
that at one time trustees had held a 
meeting at the church and had just 
left the building when a hurricane 
passed through the town, and the 
church was turned part way around 
on its smooth rock foundation, with- 
out seriously damaging the building. 
It was allowed to remain in the new 
position in which the wind had left 
it. 


Rev. Ezra Carpenter, who was the 
second minister settled in town, was 
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the great-grandfather of Geo. Car- 
penter, now living on the place where 
his ancestors first settled. He was 
born in Attleboro, Mass., April, 
1698 ; graduated from Harvard col- 
lege, and after preaching twenty-one 
years in Hull, Mass., moved to Swan- 
zey in 1753, remaining there until 
1769, when he moved to Walpole, 
where he died in 1785. The genera- 
tions following him, and all residing 
on the home farm, have been Green- 
wood, Elijah, and George. This is 
probably the only place in town that 
has been occupied since the settle- 
ment of the town by the successive 
generations of one family. This his- 
toric place was selected and surveyed 
for the location of the county build- 
ings, when a county seat was being 
looked for, but through lack of the 
necessary influence or support Swan- 
zey lost the prize that might have 
made it a close competitor to Keene, 
if it had been secured. 
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This village was the home of Mt. 
Cesar seminary during its existence, 
from 1842 to 1867. During this time 
many small towns had flourishing 
academies. Many of them were de- 
nominational, and the Universalists 
of the county felt the need of an in- 
stitution near home for the higher 
education of their children. A coun- 
ty convention of the churches was 
called and plans were made for build- 
ing and furnishing a seminary in 
the town that would give the largest 
amount to the society toward the 
building. The people of Swanzey 
subscribed enough to meet all the 
needs of the society, and it was de- 
cided to build there. The building 
was promptly erected and furnished 
with all the necessary apparatus to 
be used in a thorough course of 
study. 

The school continued in successful 
operation for twenty-five years, some 
of the time having over one hundred 
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Mt. Czsar Union Library, Swanzey Centre 


students in attendance, when the 
competition from larger and more 
wealthy institutions proved too much 
to meet successfully, and its work 
had to be abandoned. Its record, 
however, will long remain in the 
class of students that graduated dur- 
ing those twenty-five years. Many 
of them have gained a wide reputa- 
tion in their various lines of work. 
Prominent among them may be men- 
tioned Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States commissioner of labor 
at Washington; Irving A. Whit- 
comb, of the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Excursion Co., Boston; Geo. W. 
Gay, M. D., of Boston, a prominent 
surgeon, and for many years con- 
nected with the City hospital in Bos- 
ton; H. H. Metcalf of Concord, well 
known in newspaper work through- 
out the state, at present editor of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY; Chas. Hol- 
brook of San Francisco, of the Hol- 
brook, Merrill & Stetson Co., one of 
the most successful merchants on the 
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Pacific coast; Gardner C. Hill, M. D., 
a successful physician of Keene; 
S. H. McCollester, D. D., of Marl- 
borough, a student, and for a num- 
ber of years principal of the semin- 
ary, an able minister of the gospel, 
extensive traveler in the holy lands, 
and author of several books, descrip- 
tive of his travels and research; 
Geo. Carpenter of Swanzey, promi- 
nent in town and state affairs, donor 
of the seminary building to the Li- 
brary association, and a liberal con- 
tributor to its support. Many others 
deserve mention, but space will not 
permit. 

When the seminary was closed 
Geo. Carpenter bought the interest 
of the other shareholders and pre- 
sented the building to the Mt. Czesar 
Union Library association. The 
building was well adapted to its new 
use, the ground floor being used 
for reception and cloak rooms, while 
the second floor is occupied by the 
library and antiquarian collection, 
the latter being a valuable and inter- 
esting collection of articles in use 
long ago, Indian relics, etc. The 


library now contains two thousand 
volumes, and the number is increased 
each year by additions of the latest 
books. 


It is well patronized, and 





Stratton Library at West Swanzey. 
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the people of the village and neigh- 
boring districts give it liberal finan- 
cial support. 

The Stratton library at West Swan- 
zey was established by Geo. W. Strat- 
ton of Boston, a native of Swanzey, 
who has won fame and fortune asa 
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The library is free to the townspeo- 
ple, and its management is in the 
hands of a library association, and 
funds for its support ate raised by 
voluntary contribution. 

Not until within a few years did 
the people of Swanzey give any at- 








musical composer, and wished to do 
something for his native town. The 
building was built by Mr. Stratton 
in 1885, ata cost of about ten thou- 
sand dollars. It is of Roman archi- 
tecture, designed by Mr. Stratton 
from studies made during his travels 
abroad. The walls are brick with 
granite trimming, the floor is mar- 
ble, making the building fireproof, 
solid, and substantial. 

The library contains 2,500 volumes 
and about two hundred pieces of 
sheet music which is given out the 
same as books. The walls are hung 
with over two hundred pictures, col- 


lected by Mr. Stratton in his travels. 
xxxi-6 


Park in W 


tention to the business of entertain- 
ing summer boarders. 
several 


There are 
farm-houses open to 
summer guests, and the number in- 
creases each The 
that one 


now 
year. records of 
hundred and 
seventy people were entertained at 
the farm-houses and cottages during 
the summer of that year. Nature 
has done her part in this work by 
giving to us the beautiful scen- 
ery, lakes, and streams, and forests 
through which good roads have been 
built, making pleasant drives which 
are so attractive to our city friends. 
With these attractions, the people 
have only to open their homes to the 


1899 show 
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summer visitors to receive their share 
in the reward that is coming to the 
people of New Hampshire. Hol- 
brook Farm, Frank Atkinson, John 
L. Winch, and Calvin Hills entertain 
the greater part of the summer vis- 
itors. 

The three former are pleasantly 
situated on the hills in the south- 
ern part of the town overlooking 
Swanzey lake and the surrounding 
hills, with old Monadnock in plain 
view in the distance making a pic- 
ture long to be remembered. Den- 
man Thompson in looking for a 
landscape for the scenery in his “ Old 
Homestead,’’ selected this view and 
had his artist paint the picture from 
the Holbrook Farm. John Herres- 
hoff, the blind boat builder of Bris- 


tol, Conn., has a cottage on the 
Holbrook Farm, where he with his 
family spend many pleasant weeks 
each summer. 

The farm-house of Calvin Hills, 
‘*The Maples,’’ is situated a little 
out from the center, on the Keene 
road, and is an attractive spot for 
rest and recreation. It is conven- 
iently located, and has pleasant 
shady drives in all directions, over 
hills and up and down the Ashuelot 
valley. 

Swanzey lake is gaining in favor 
as a resort for cottagers looking for 
a quiet vacation. 
sandy beaches, groves, and surround- 
ing scenery have only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

No sketch of Swanzey would be 


Its clear water, 





Residence of Mrs. Chesiey. 





Residence of Joseph Dickinson, West Swanzey 


Cutler, West Swanzey 





Residence of Frank Thompson 
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complete without mention of Denman 
Thompson and the ‘‘Old Home- 
stead’’ and the characters it repre- 
sents. It is here that Mr. Thompson 
spends nearly all his time when off 
the stage, having a fine residence in 
West Swanzey and a delightful cot- 
tage at Swanzey lake. The great 
success of the play has introduced 
Swanzey to the world. It is dis- 
tinctly a Swanzey play written by 
Mr. Thompson, who spent the greater 
part of his life among the people he 
portrays on the stage, giving him an 
opportunity to study their character 
and peculiar expressions, which have 


made the play so original, yet true 
to the country life fifty years ago. 
The old well sweep and bucket and 
flax wheel, such attractive features 
in the play, were once in actual use 
in the neighborhood. 

It is not probable that the people 
of this neighborhood and the life 
they lived differed materially from 
those to be found in any secluded 
community at that time, but the 
‘Old Homestead’’ so combines the 
lives of several, taking the most pe- 
culiar characteristics of each to make 
the unique character presented, that 
the audience naturally asks if there 
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Residence of Denmar 


ever was such a collection of people 
in Swanzey. 

‘*Uncle Joshua Whitcomb”’ is a 
combination of Joshua Holbrook and 
' Capt. Otis Whitcomb. Uncle Joshua, 
with his brother Aaron and sister, 
Rhoda—‘‘ Aunt Matilda’’ of the 
play—lived on the farm now owned 
by Mrs. Julia Holbrook, previously 
mentioned as the Holbrook Farm. 

It is here that these people spent 
their quiet lives, content to let the 
outside world move along, if it would 
not disturb them. Hard work and 
rigid economy had brought them a 
comfortable fortune. The accumula- 
tion of wealth was probably the am- 
Aunt Rhoda 
was the tailoress for the neighbor- 
hood, goivg from house to house 
with her outfit, working early and 
late to supply the demands of her 
customers. Some of the boys of her 
day, now the old men among us, re- 
member their first suit as the product 
of her labor. 

When the old home passed into 
the hands of the late Charles Hol- 
brook, after the death of Aunt 
Rhoda, Joshua protested strongly 


bition of their lives. 


mpson, West Swanzey 


against some of the changes made 
about the place by the new owner. 
The removal of the high board fence 
around the house was seriously ob- 
jected to in the following manner: 
‘*You’ve taken five hundred dol- 
lars ofen the place! ’’—showing the 
value set on old associations. 

The old brick house still stands, 
but so changed in appearance that 
none would recognize it as the same. 
Many people visit it each year and 
enjoy the beautiful scenery from the 
farm, which to the people of long 
was like a _ hidden picture. 
Joshua and Rhoda died before the 
play was put on the stage, but Capt. 
Otis Whitcomb lived to see and en- 


ago 


joy it, going to Boston the year be- 
fore he died to see the play at the 
Boston theater. His life was spent 
on the place now owned by Leonard 
Whitcomb at Swanzey Centre; he 
was of a different make up from 
Uncle Joshua. It is said that he 
furnished the comedy and Uncle 


Joshua the more serious part. 

Cy Prime, the bashful lover in the 
play, lived near the Holbrook home- 
stead, on the place now owned by 
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John L. Winch, and it would not 
be strange if some part of this love 
romance was true, tor what would 
have been more natural than for him 
to tire of his lonely life and look 
with longing eyes toward the thrifty 
Rhoda, but, lacking the courage of 
his convictions, he 
secret untold. 

Seth Perkins, Rickety Ann, and 
Eb. Gansey were imaginary char- 
acters, whose laughable antics are 
so woven in with the acts of the 
others that the group is made com- 
plete. 

While the play has been a finan- 
cial success it is not in this way 
alone that its success is to be meas- 
ured. An evening’s visit to the 
theater witnessing this play has been 
the turning point in the life of many 


died with his 


a young man, who after going out 
into the world has broken away from 
the influence of the home and needs 
something to turn him back. This 
simple home scene, representing the 
father’s anxiety for the welfare of 
his son; the dream and the bar-room 
scene with the song, ‘‘ Where is My 
Wandering Boy To-night,’’ the trip 
to New York, and the meeting of 
father and son in front of Grace 
church cannot fail to set such a 
wanderer to thinking of the home he 
has left. A young man in a Western 
city had neglected to write to his 
parents in their Eastern home, until 
many months had passed without a 
line to cheer the old home. The 
feelings of this young man are ex- 
pressed in his own words to Mr. 
Thompson : 





The Home of Joshua Holbrook, the Origina 


Old Homestead 


with Joshua near the House at the Right. 
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‘* When I saw the great anxiety of and I am going to write every week 
the father for his son, and the dream, of my life. You know I was raised 
I cried like a child, and I went in the country and the play took me 
straight to the hotel and wrote home, back to my old homestead.”’ 


“THE OLD HOMESTEAD.” 
By Eugene Field. 


Jest as atween the awk’ard lines a hand we love has penn’d 
Appears a meanin’ hid from other eyes; 

So in your simple, homespun art, old honest Yankee friend, 
A power o’ tearful, sweet suggestion lies. 

We see it all—the picture that your mem’ries hold so dear— 
The homestead in New England far away ; 

And the vision is so nat’ral like we almost seem to hear 
The voices that were hushed but yesterday. 


Ah, who ’d ha’ thought the music of that distant childhood time 
Would sleep through all the changeful bitter years, 

To waken into melodies like Christmas bells a-chime 
An’ to claim the ready tribute of our tears. 


Why, the robins in the maples an’ the blackbirds round the pond, 
The crickets an’ the locusts in the leaves, 

The brook that chased the trout adown the hillside jest beyond 
And the swallers in their nests beneath the eves— 

They all come troopin’ back with you, dear Uncle Josh, to-day, 
An’ they seem to sing with all the joyous zest 

Of the days when we were Yankee boys an’ Yankee girls at play, 
With nary thought of livin’ ‘‘ way out West ”’ 


God bless ye, Denman Thompson, for the good y’ do our hearts, 
With this music an’ these memories 0’ youth— 

God bless ye for the faculty that tops all human arts, 
The good ol’ Yankee faculty of Truth. 


NOTE.—Many of the illustrations in this article were made from photographs taken by Will- 
iam Ide. 




















WE’RE COMIN’ BACK FOR HOME WEEK. 
(To the mothers of the old Granite state.) 


By William Hale 


Yes, we’ve got the invitation, 
An’ your lovin’ letter, dear; 

An’ we’re comin’ back for Home Week, 
Comin’ home your heart to cheer. 


Mother, we ’re all a-comin’— 
Me an’ Mary, Paul an’ Pete, 

Bess an’ Hannah, little Margie, 
All a-comin’, you to greet. 


Yes, an’ there’s another youngster 
We aint writ about afore— 

Would n’t you like to hold him, mother, 
Same ’s you did me, in the door ? 


From our tiresome, rollin’ prairies, 
From the ‘‘ wild an’ wooly’’ West, 
We're comin’ to the mountains, 
An’ the land of peace an’ rest. 


Tho’ the grain rot on the praires, 
Tho’ the cowboys steal the sheep, 
We're comin’ ’long o’ mother 
Hampshire’s ol’ Home Week to keep. 


We’ ll kill off some o’ the critters— 
Thank the Lord, there ’s some to spare 
It ll seem to make us richer, 
What we can with mother share. 


What's a dozen head o’ cattle ? 
That don’t jar us, not a mite, 

With our sweet an’ saintly mother 
An’ ol’ Home Week in full sight. 


We sha ‘n't wait another year, dear— 
Got your pictur’ t’ other night ; 
An’ we see—we hate to tell it— 
That your hair is turning white. 





WE’RE COMIN’ BACK FOR HOME WEER. 





Jest be patient with us, mother, 
While we wipe away the tears, 

While we set an’ let God’s goodness 
Drive away the risin’ fears. 


Let me whisper soft, dear mother— 
Guess, somehow, I’ve ketched a cold, 
Bless me, how this strong hand trembles ! 
Mother, dear,—you ’re growin’ old! 


So we’re comin’, comin’, mother 
It ain’t best too long to wait— 
Me an’ Mary, with the youngsters, 

Jest to help you celebrate. 


Mother, are the birds still singin’ 
As they used to in the lane ? 
Rather hear ’em thrill than Patti 

Mid the clover-tops again. 


Are the bobolinks a-bubblin’ 
O’'er with joy, the band to beat ? 
Countless little thro’ts a-burstin’ 
With their liquid music sweet ? 


Golden cups a-brim with sunshine, 
Blossoms still the tulip-tree ? 

Hum the bees there thro’ the buckwheat, 
Hivin’ sweets for you an’ me ? 


Mother, do the golden robins 
Raise their broods still in the nest 
Jest above the attic window, 
Lookin’ off toward the West ? 


Is the ol’ well-sweep a-creakin’ ? 
Lurks the trout within the pool ? 
Hangs the moss-green oaken bucket 

By the drippin’ curb so cool ? 


Are the brown mud-turtles sunnin’ 
With the bull-frogs in the pond ? 

Is the mockin’ cat-bird callin’ 
From the cool grove jest beyond ? 


Do the boys yet gather mornin’s 
Down by the ol’ swimmin’ hole? 
Dead an’ buried? You don’t mean it? 
Lord, how swift the full years roll! 
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Stands the little saffron schoolh’us’ 
At the crossro’ds by the lane, 

Where we had our eddycation 
Sandwiched in with piles o° pain ? 


Does big Rover tease the heifers 
Down there on the heater-piece ? 
Does the sorrel colt still trample 
Poor grand-daddy’s squawkin’ geese ? 


Do you send to mill ol’ Robert 
With abbreviated tail? 

Gives ol’ Whitey still good measure, 
Brimmin’ o’er her ten-quart pail ? 


Are the high-bush huckleberries 
Still a-purplin’ in the air 

Where the great lone pine leans lovin’ 
High above the stone Armchair ? 


Grown the sweet-fern an’ the bayberry 
By the ol’ red pastur’-bars, 

Where in the sweet summer evenin's 
Late we linger’s with the stars ? 


Is it time for flapjacks, mother ? 
Is it early for mince pies ? 

Strange this pen should work so poorly ! 
Strange how dim these lovin’ eyes! 


Are the ducks an’ pullets fatt’nin’ ? 
Can you spare a prime spring lamb ? 
Will you break a box of honey ? 
Will you let us steal the jam ? 


How about the doughnuts, mother ? 
Keep the pancakes nice an’ hot ; 

We are hurryin’ home to try ’em— 
Think you that your boy ’s forgot ? 


How about the apple-dowdy ? 
Are the watermelons ripe ? 

Don’t you mind these blots, my darlin’, 
Wait a minute, while I wipe! 


There! enough of foolish questions! 
One thing more, afore I close,— 

There ’s one spot on our ol’ homestead 
That each year more holy grows. 
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If you ’re goin’, mother, darlin’, 
Over by the cattle-run, 

Where the white slabs of our dear ones 
Slant a-shinin’ in the sun, 


You can knell there in the clover, 
Where the faded flag yet waves, 
An’ tell dad an’ all we’re comin’ 
It will cheer them in their graves. 


Mother, dear, our eyes are streamin’ 
An’ our fond hearts throb an’ ache, 

When we think of you alone, dear— 
We're comin’ for your sake. 


What are endless, wheat-white prairies ? 
Lowin’ cattle, burstin’ tills ? 

Kansas isn’t in it, mother, 
With New Hampshire’s rugged hills! 


We ’re comin’, comin’, mother, 
Comin’ home to take the farm ; 

Livin’ isn’t livin’, mother, 
Without you the way to charm. 


I must put ///s in the letter, 
Else I should n’t do my part ; 
Tho’ it’s fur from home to Kansas, 
’Taint so fur to mother’s heart. 


This one thought for me an’ mother, 
Jest this word an’ then I’m done; 

Nothin’ in this world can sever 
Lovin’ mother, lovin’ son. 


There, there, mother! don't take on so! 
Did n’t mean to make ye cry— 

Ain’t it strange how gladness sets us 
Weepin’ like an April sky ? 


Bless you, dearest, do not tremble! 
Tho’ we’ve lingered long an’ late, 
We're comin’ home to mother 
An’ the grand ol’ Granite state. 


AT 

















THE OLD CORNER PRINTING HOUSE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


By Carlisle Clark. 


aN E hundred and ten miles 

“si : from Boston, Mass., situ- 
ay ated in the southwestern 
BRGY part of New Hampshire, 
in the Connecticut val- 

ley, is Walpole, where, about as many 
years ago, a printing house was es- 








- 


he Old Tavern and Printing H e Fifty Years Ago 


tablished which made that quaint, 
picturesque little town a literary cen- 
tre for nearly fifty years from 1793. 
There, amid the changes of a cen- 
tury, on the corner of Main and High 
streets (N. E.), has stood the build- 
ing, not a modern sky-scraper, with 
elevators to the tenth floor, but a 
small common-place structure of two 
stories, in which, beyond doubt, some 
of the most talented and progressive 
men of their day commenced and 
conducted an enterprise devoted to 
the moral and intellectual develop- 


ment of the generation that was born 
during the Revolutionary period. 

Some six years ago a research was 
begun and these facts concerning “the 
old corner printing house ” and those 
connected with it, have been un- 
earthed, which have been collected 
from various and reliable sources. 

It was on April 11, 1793, that the 
publication of Zhe Farmer's Museum 
was commenced by Isaiah Thomas, 
LL. D., and David Carlisle, Jr., 
with the distinguished Joseph Den- 
nie, Esq., as editor. The paper was 
published in Walpole, on the upper 
floor of the building shown in the 
cut, while the lower floor was used 
for the bookstore and was then prac- 





Old Corner Printing House and Bookstore as it is to-day. 


tically the same in 
now. The periodical was known as 
The New Hampshire Journal and 
Farmer's Museum. 


appearance as 


‘*It was a re- 
markable publication,” says 7he New 
Hampshire Book, “and became widely 
celebrated for its wit, talent and origi- 
nality. Dailies were entirely unknown, 
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weeklies were uncommon and book 
publication was an art new and rare 
in the United States. 

The Museum was of high class, for 
its regular contibutors were such men 
as the famous jurist, Royal Tyler, 
Esq., of Brattleboro, Vt., David Ev- 
erett, Isaac Story, Rev. Thomas G. 
Fessenden, and others, whose literary 
abilities are unquestioned. 

Among the books written by them 
and published by Thomas & Carlisle 
were ‘‘The Ferrago,’’ ‘‘ The Lay 
Preacher,’ ‘‘ The Shops of Colon 
and Spondie,’’ ‘‘ Peter Quince,’’ 
**Simon Spunky,’’ ‘‘ The Hermit,”’ 
**Peter Pendulum,’’ ‘‘ The Desk of 
Beri Hesdew,’’ ‘‘ The Rural Wan- 
derer,’’ which, together with speci- 
men copies of Zhe Museum, may be 
found in the public library, Walpole, 
and the preservation of these early 
publications is entirely due to the 
forethought and efforts of Mr. 
Thomas B. Peck of that town. 
Copies of Zhe M/useum are also on 
file in the state library at Concord. 

Among the books published in this 
establishment (a copy of which may 
be found in the library at Walpole) 
is one which deserves special men- 
tion, not only because it was pub- 
lished at such an early date, but be- 
cause it was the first American novel 
to be honored with republication in 
England. The book was written by 
Royal Tyler, and was printed by 
David Carlisle, Jr., in the year 1797. 
Its title is ‘‘ The Algerine Captive, or 
Life and Adventures of Dr. Updike 
Underhill, Six Years 
Among the Algerines.’’ 

Isaiah Thomas, LL. D., was born 
in Boston, Mass., January 19, 1749, 
and was a well-known publisher in 
Colonial days. During the Revolu- 


a Prisoner 


HOUSE, 


WALPOLE. 





Isaiah Thomas. LL D 149-183 


tion he was editor of Zhe Massachu- 
setts Spy and during his life con- 
ducted extensive publishing houses 
in Newburyport, Boston, Worcester, 
Mass., and Walpole. He published 
the New England Almanac, familiar 
for years in almost every household 
before calendars were commonly used. 
He died in Worcester, Mass., April 
4, 1831. An interesting sketch of 
his life was written by his grandson 
the late Benjamin F. Thomas, Esq. 
David Carlisle, Jr., was born in 
Walpole, August 23, 1771, and when 
last seen was descending the stairs of 
a burning building during the great 
fire in New York city, December 16, 
1835. The building collapsed and he 
perished in the flames. Mr. Carlisle 
was a son of Capt. David Carlisle of 
Walpole, formerly of Lunenburg, 


Mass., who was a commissioned offi- 
cer of Col. Abijah Stearne’s regi- 
ment, Co. No. 1, Worcester, Mass., 
1776. 
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Opposite the printing house on 
Main street, on the site now occupied 
by the hotel, stood ‘‘ The Old Tav- 
ern.’’ The old stage-coach, the one- 
horse shay, the Colonial dress and 
customs, all familiar scenes a century 
ago, have passed away, and the con- 
templation of men and the manners 
of those who lived a hundred years 
ago, leaves an 


impress upon our 
minds like a grand spectacular play. 
can be 


If tradition relied upon 





‘“The Old Tavern’’ has been the 
scene of many social festivities. 
Among those gathered to celebrate 
July 4, 1797, was David Carlisle, Jr. 
During the evening he was informed 
that his wife had given birth to a lit- 
tle boy, whereupon a toast was of- 
fered, his health proposed and drank, 
and, at the suggestion of some emi- 
nent man present, the child was 
named Julius Quartus, in honor of 
the day. It is supposed the name 
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was suggested by the famous editor 
of The Museum. 

Joseph Dennie, Esq., was born in 
Boston, Mass., August 30, 1768, and 
died January 7, 1812, aged 44 years, 
and is buried in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, Philadelphia, Pa. An intcrest- 
ing account of his career may be 
found inthe New England Magazine, 
August, 1896. 

The publication of 7he Museum 
was suspended twice for a_ short 
period, but was revived the last time 
in 1827, with A. Godfrey as editor, 
and remained in Walpole about two 
years. From May 2, 1828, it was 
edited by Nahum Stone, and was 
then removed to Keene. The first 
few years of its existence 7he Mu- 
seum was neutral in politics. In 1800 


it became the exponent of the Whig 
party, and is now published in Keene, 
by Mr. Oscar Colony, under the name 
Cheshire Republican, and is the only 
printed in 


Democratic newspaper 
Cheshire county. 





Joseph Dennie, Esq. 1768-1812. 
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Not only had Zhe Museum a cele- 
brated corps of writers and corres- 
pondents, but here, on March 5, 1796, 
Joseph Tinker Buckingham, the suc- 
cessful and well-known publisher of 
a later date, began his career as 
a printer. An account of his ex- 
perience as an apprentice (I say ap- 
prentice, for, according to his story, 
he was not an ordinary printer's 
devil) may be found in ‘‘ Men and 
Manners, in America, One Hundred 


A PICTURE. 


Years Ago,” Sans Soucie series. He 
was born in Windham, Conn., De- 
cember 21, 1779, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 11, 1861. He 
was at one time editor of the New 
England Magazine. 

Thus briefly have we reviewed the 
history of a project which stands as a 
monument to the memory of those 
who were connected with ‘‘ the old 
corner printing house and bookstore, 
Walpole, N. H.’’ 


DIDO S. 


A PICTURE. 


By Clara B. Heath. 


A barren isle—white drifts of shelly sand— 

As if storm-built by an up-heaving sea ; 
A gentle breeze that like a fairy wand 

Upturned the scanty leaves on shrub and tree ; 
A few white sails far out beyond the strand, 

The morning sunlight flashing far and free, 
Across cool waves, that rose with gentle swell, 
Broke into curves, and slowly sinking fell. 


Inland a quaint and quiet olden town 
Lay by the shore, a mile or two away, 
Along its outskirts mansions old and brown, 
And winding roads that struggled towards the bay ; 
Beyond, a sunny hill with wooded crown, 
O’er all the stillness of an August day. 
Along the rocks we saw the seaweed cling, 
Far out the glitter of a sea-gull'’s wing. 


A perfect picture for an artist eye, 
One that could catch the beauty of the hour, 

The quivering light that flashed o’er earth and sky, 
Turned every nook into a fairy bower. 

It touched the foam-wreaths as they floated by, 
Transforming each into a regal dower 

Of blazing gems; while eastward, sky and sea, 

Were lost in one great wave of harmony. 




















DEER ISLAND—REMINISCENT. 


By Dr. Horace G. Leslie. 


Touch lightly Merrimac the rocks, 

That like sharp ploughshare turns thy tide, 
To where tall towers stately stand, 

And iron cradles safely ride. 


Blow gently breeze on time-worn pines, 
The years have to their harping sung ; 
They ’ve heard the century’s Ang’lus bell, 

And were old when its dawn begun. 


Deer Island's ancient lordly pines, 
The last of that unnumbered host, 
Whose long line stood in firm array, 
From mountain side to wave-washed coast. 


Where their deep shadows circling swept, 
Like fingers on time’s dial plate ; 

Lived he of wisdom, lord and wit, 
With unbarred door and unlatched gate. 
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Men came as to the fount of thought, 
And quaffed wit’s goblet with its king : 
They come no more, his chair is draped, 
And round its rungs the amaranth clings. 


Why should life’s beaker be broken, 
When its lips are purpling with wine? 

And why should its shards be scattered, 
At the root of love's tender vine ? 


We ask, and the Sphinx on life’s sands 
Is mute to our wearying cry, 

We hear but the mist-wreath’s echo; 
A moan in the wind passing by. 


That mariner silent and gray, 

Whose bark is full laden with tears, 
To sorrow brings never a balm, 

Save the draught of nepenthine years. 





Chain Bridge, Deer Island 

















RUTH DARRICOTT. 


By Mary M. Currier. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IV. 
SNARES AND SMILES. 


fam USTIN CRAIG heard the 

Mi stairs leading to his office 
creak and groan, and he 
sat down at his desk, 
put a pencil behind his 
right ear, and stuck his pen into the 
shallow ink-bottle with a quickness 
and ease that showed him to be quite 
accustomed to performing these ex- 
ercises. In fact, no one had ever 
failed, on entering the office, to be- 
hold him at his desk, with the red 
pencil—or another red pencil just 
like it—behind his ear, and his mois- 
tened pen on the point of writing 
something very important. 

His visitor did not come directly 
in, but stopped at the head of the 
stairs, probably either to rest a mo- 
ment on the landing, or to listen, or 
to read the notice on the door, and 
Mr. Craig sat during this time with 
the pen in position, and waited for 
matters to develop. 

At length the door opened. 

It was a strange-looking piece of 
mortality that appeared, and the law- 
yer at first glanced stealthily, and 
immediately afterwards glared furi- 
ously at it. But to his astonishment 
neither the glance nor the glare ap- 
peared to make the faintest impres- 


sion on the creature before him. It 
xxxi—7 





stood just within the door, and though 
its eyes roamed about the. room its 
face gave no evidence that they saw 
anything, and Mr. Craig felt for an 
instant an instinctive shrinking from 
them, for they looked like a blind 
man’s eyes. By its attire it asserted 
that it belonged to the male portion 
of humanity, but its face was beard- 
less, though not young, and the 
stooping shoulders were narrow and 
sloping as though they ought to be a 
woman's. 

It stood so long there motionless, 
except for the movements of its eyes, 
and silent, that when it did speak 
Mr. Craig was startled at the shrill 
tones, and he felt something as one 
might feel if he should hear a dead 
man speak. 

‘* You ’re a lawyer, ain’t you ?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ he answered, recovering 
himself, and speaking hurriedly as 
though pressing business necessi- 
tated great haste in the disposing of 
any little matter that he might wish 
to bring up. 

‘*Can you ’tend to me now ?”’ 

‘*T am very busy this morning, as 
you can see (that is, if you cam see, 
he interjected to himself), but I can 
spare you a few minutes. Will you 
sit down ?”’ 

The creature actually grinned. It 
was quite alive. There was no long- 
er any doubt about that, however it 
looked. And it could see, too, for it 
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took a chair, tipped it back against 
the wall, and put its feet on the 
round. 

‘* Well, what do you want?’’ in- 
quired the lawyer after waiting for 
his client to begin, and making up 
his mind that he was never going to 
speak again unless he had help. 

It grinned again. Evidently it 
had business of an extremely agree- 
able nature to transact. 

‘*T wants you to write me a letter,”’ 
came forth in the wake of the grin. 

‘* You can’t write, then, I suppose. 


That ’s unfortunate. Can you read?’’ 


** Nope.”’ 
Mr. Craig produced a sheet of 
paper and an envelope from the 


desk; but he stopped short in the 
act of dipping his pen into the ink, 
and glared round at the figure in the 
chair. 

‘‘Can you pay me for writing this 
letter ?”’ 

ao 

‘* Very well, what shall I write ?’’ 
He turned back to the desk and took 
up a penful of ink. 

‘* Jest say, ‘I’ve found the place,’ 
that’s all; they ’ll know ’bout it.’’ 

Down it went—‘‘I’ve found the 
place.”’ 

‘* What name ?’’ 

‘* Jest write ‘Jo,’ that’s all.’’ 

Down it went. 

Mr. Craig took up the envelope, 
put the sheet in, sealed the envelope, 
turned it over, and asked again, 

‘* What name ?’’ 

‘*No name; jest box 135, Pond- 
ville, Pensilvany.’’ 

And down that went. What a 
haste the lawyer was in, and what an 
immense amount of business he must 
do? 

Jo fumbled about in his dirty 


pocket, making a great jingling of 

pennies, nails, and keys, and finally 

produced a dime which he deposited 
in the lawyer's outstretched hand. 
‘“Much obleeged,’’ he said. 

‘‘Mebbe I'll hev another letter for 

you to write sometime. I 

you ‘Il do it.”’ 
I'll do it. But where do 
You are a stranger here.” 
‘*T lives to Widder Conner’s an’ 
does chores. Where do you live ?’’ 
The lawyer began a most terrible 
glare, but it collapsed into a gasp of 
astonishment. 

‘* Why, that—that—isn’t any of 
your business,’’ he stammered. 


s’pose 


“*"¥es, 
you live? 


The little creature grinned glee- 
fully, and backed towards the door 
with the letter in his hand. 

‘*No more it ain’t none of your 
business where I lives,’’ 
parting 
stairs. 

When Jo had had time to reach 
the other side of the road Mr. Craig 
walked to the office window, peered 
out, and looked eagerly up and down. 
Ah! there he was. He had just 
come out of the post-office, and was 
shambling off up the road. Mr. 
Craig watched him out of sight, and 
then went back to his desk. 

For some time he plied his pen 
diligently, though not without call- 
ing into service a more than ordinary 
amount of will power to keep his 
mind on his work. At length, in 
spite of all his efforts, he found him- 
self making ds for gs, crossing his 
ls instead of his ts, and now and then 
writing words over twice. Then his 
mind got into another humor, and he 
began to leave out words. And by 


and with a 


grin he slunk down the 


and by his brain became so confused 
between the regular current of his 
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every-day business thoughts, and a 
swift, contrary, undercurrent of some 
capricious and altogether unusual 
thoughts, that he got the two mixed 
up together; and sometimes he put 
down parts of one, and sometimes 
parts of the other. 

Twice he got up and looked out of 
the window, but nothing in particu- 
lar was to be seen. And both times 
when he came back to his desk he 
looked as though he was disap- 
pointed about something, but at the 
same time was rather relieved, too. 

Finally he threw down his pen, 
moved away from the desk, and 
He heard the stairs 
creak, and glided into his accustomed 
place. 


lighted a cigar. 


Nobody came in, and after 
waiting a while he opened the door 
and looked out. 
there. 


There was no one 
He relighted his cigar and 
sat down again. But he could not 
sit still, and after looking out of the 
window once more he put on his hat, 
locked up the office, and made his 
way the protesting stairs. 
Taking long steps he turned up a 
road leading northward from the vil- 
lage, the road upon which lived Ca- 
leb Todd, Asa Cudworth, Ruth Dar- 
ricott, and the Jordan family. 

It was a smooth, pleasant, country 
road, not very hilly, and with not 
many houses upon it after one had 
gotten beyond the quarter of a mile 
nearest to the village. Part of the 
way there were well-cared-for fields 
on both sides, and now and then it 
passed a cow-pasture on the side far- 
thest from the river; for it was in a 
rather narrow valley that had a small 
river winding down through it, and 
beside the river, following its crooks 
and turns as closely as it could with- 
out piling its passengers over into it, 


down 
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was a single-track railroad. Occa- 
sionally a thick growth of pine, that 
had come up in what had been a pas- 
ture years ago, extended down to the 
road, and now and then a wilderness 
of half a dozen kinds of trees, crowded 
the road on both sides for a little 
distance, and the stray birches and 
maples, and the alder bushes, ven- 
tured so near to the traveled way 
that their rash branches were bruised 
and broken by passing wagons. 

As Mr. Craig approached John 
Darricott’s house he saw him out 
with his tin sprinkler watering his 
garden, but Mr. Darricott’s back was 
towards him, and he did not speak. 
As he came nearer he saw Ruth sit- 
ting by the west window sewing. 
She was humming quietly to herself, 
and was so busily occupied that she 
did not see him till he gave a little 
cough. Then she looked up some- 
what quickly, and on seeing who it 
was blushed as she bowed. 

He had now gone nearly a mile 
and had come in sight of Caleb 
Todd’s small white house. ‘I'll 
call in and see Todd about his in- 
surance,’’ he said to himself, slowing 
up, and giving a glance at the build- 
ing. ‘‘He ought to put high insur- 
ance on that. That could be saved 
easily enough if it should start to 
burn, it’s so near the river. Yes, 
fine buildings those, valuable build- 
ings. I must talk them up to him.”’ 
He opened the gate and went up to 
the door. ‘‘And he must put the 
furniture well up, too; that could n’t 
fail to be saved with neighbors so 
near.’’ é 

His knock brought no response. 
The door was fastened. 
gone. 


‘* Up to Cudworth’s,’’ he muttered. 


Caleb was 
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That's the 
string to Asa Cudworth’s 


‘* Precious two-year-old ! 
best 
bow. 

For a moment he stood irresolute. 
Then he turned back and with slower 
steps retraced his way. Ruth was 
not by the window when he had 
again reached Darricott’s, but Mr. 
Darricott was still in the garden. 

He was a tall, spare man. How 
curious it is that we say a man is 
spare when he has nothing to spare. 
John Darricott never had anything to 
spare, no flesh, no good temper, no 
time, no money, no love. Oh, he 
was a very spare man indeed! He 
was facing the road as Mr. Craig came 
along this time, and the lawyer called 
up and spoke. 

‘*‘How are 
said familiarly. 

‘* Very well,’’ answered Mr. Dar- 
ricott, taking off his gold-bowed 
spectacles, which he only wore to 
carry out the fiction of his having 
poor eye-sight, under the cover of 
which he managed to elude such 
people as he didn’t want to see. He 
gave Mr. Craig a searching look, and 


” 


you, Darricott?’’ he 


then replaced the glasses. ‘‘I’m 
quite well. How’s business ?’’ 
‘* Dull — stupid — dead as the 


grave.”’ 

‘Ts that so ?’’ 

‘*T never knew times to be worse.’’ 

‘“You sold that lot to Furrow 
yet ?”’ 

‘* 'Yes.’’ 

‘Well, what’s the matter, then? 
‘* You ’ve got the blues to-day.’’ 

The lawyer remained silent. 

‘‘’That was a good trade for one no 
bigger. You’ve got his five hun- 
dred, I suppose, and a mortgage on a 
house worth eight hundred or more, 
for your three hundred and that old 
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mountain lot that ain’t worth one 
year’s taxes on it.’’ 

Mr. Craig admitted the truth of 
this supposition. 

‘‘T should call that good times 
enough. It ain’t every day that you 
can find a fool like Furrow.’’ 

Mr. Darricott’s attempt at jocose- 
ness was unheeded by the lawyer. 

‘*Did you ever hear of the trade 
that Colonel Cole made ?”’ 

He had not heard of it. 

‘* That was a trade, I tell you—a 
trade! It was more than twenty 
years ago. I was knowin’ to it, my- 
self. I won't claim exactly to been 
in it, though I won't say that I 
was n't, but I was knowin’ to it all 
the way along. 

‘* Let's set down here. 
see, this is how it was. 


Well, you 
It was a fel- 
ler that he fell in with on the cars, 
that he traded with. The colonel 
was a sharp one, and he had the 
greatest way of spotting the right 
kind of a feller, and gettin’ into con- 
versation with ’im, that you ever see. 
The talk went on from one thing to 
another till by an’ by Cole found out 
that this feller had some money to in- 
vest, and that he’d been thinkin’ o’ 
puttin’ it into a lumber lot. He 
wa’n’t no fool, either. He wa’n't 
much like the chap you and Cy had 
to deal with. He was a man that 
had traded in lumber considerable, 
and had made money that way, an’ 
he knew. what lots was. It happened 
that he was on his way then to look 
at a lot that he’d heard of an’ was 
thinkin’ o’ buyin’; an’ after a spell 
the colonel let out that he’d got a 
lot, a mighty fine one, too, but he 
said he wa' n’t in no hurry to git red 
of it, for the stuff was a gittin’ big- 
ger, an’ the lot was a growin’ better 
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still he’d like to have 
him take a look at it sometime, seein’ 
he was interested in the lumber busi- 
ness. 


every year; 


‘** All right,’ says the feller, ‘I'll 
do it.’ 

“* Wall,’ says the colonel, ‘I ’ve got 
to be away on business for a few 
days—can't get back inside o’ ten 
days anyway—-but most anybody in 
town can show you the lot; just tell 
‘em you want to look at the Weeks 
lot—that’s the name it goes by—and 
you ‘Il find they ’ve heard of it.’ 

‘***T'll stop off on my way back, I 
guess. I sha’ n’t hev no better time,’ 
says the feller, as interested as could 
be. Then he asked for the names o’ 
two or three 0’ the business men in 
town, an’ the colonel give him a 
couple. 

‘Well, the colonel kept on about 
his business, an’ the other man went 
his way about his. 

‘* Now, you see, Colonel Cole had 
a partner to help him out on just 
such occasions as these, an’ this part- 
ner had considerable business to do 
‘round near the depot just about that 
time—happened to have, you know, 
and pretty soon back come the colo- 
nel’s man, an’ when he got off the 
cars there was the partner standin’ 
there lookin’ for somebody that 
had n’t come, as natural as life. 

‘* The stranger looked round a min- 
ute—there wa’ n't more ’n half dozen 
men in sight, an’ the partner was 
one o’ the best-dressed an’ best-look- 
in’ of ’em—an then he come up, an’ 
he says, 

““*Can you tell me where Mr. 
Foote or Mr. Stevens live ?’ 
‘** Why, yes,’ says ’e. 

that’s my name.’ 

‘**« That 's lucky,’ says the stranger. 


‘ Stevens, 


IOI 


‘That’s goin’ to save my hunting you 
up. Can you show me the Weeks 
lot ?’ 

** * Yes, sir,’ says ’e. 

‘** All right; let’s take a look at 

it.’ 
‘** Well, along they went, the colo- 
nel’s man praisin’ up the lot every 
step o’ the way. Finally they come 
to it, an’ it was a handsome old lot, 
an’ no mistake. How the feller’s 
eyes stuck out! He was so taken 
with it that he was bound to trade 
from the first minute he see it, an’ 
’twa’n’t long before Colonel Cole 
had the bargain all closed, an’ the 
documents passed over. That wasa 
trade, sir, a big trade.’’ 

‘*But I don’t see,’ began Mr. 
Craig, manifestly disappointed with 
the story. 

‘* Why, man alive, that lot wasn’t 
his, that’s all. Cole had a lot, of 
course, and it was his own that he 
deeded, but the lot that the other fel- 
ler see wa’ n’t his, an’ never was.”’ 

‘*Oh, I see,’’ said Mr. Craig. 

‘“There’s a little trap going to 
spring on the Jordan’s—Everett more 
particularly,’’ he added presently. 

‘*That’s so? How do you work 
it ?’’ 

‘‘ Why, just like this,’’ replied the 
lawyer, giving a hasty but searching 
glance about the garden, while Mr. 
Darricott took off his spectacles to be 
able to see the speaker more plainly. 
‘* This is how ’tis. Jordan is going 
with the Parker girl. A fine girl she 
is. I have a little influence, as you 
might say, there. He expects to 
marry her, and they ’re engaged now, 
but it ain’t much known yet. He’s 
only waiting to get together what 
money he can, and then he’s going 
to strike out in business for himself. 
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He ’s got a little property of his own, 
and he’s going to get what he can 
out of his father—that won’t be 
much, though Mr. Jordan's just had 
something willed to him—an’ with 
what he can borrow of Miles he 
thinks he can make a start. The 
trap comes in here,’’ and he lowered 
his voice considerably, ‘‘the girl 
wont marry him unless he promises 
to make half the property over to 
her. This he kicks on doin’, but 
he ’ll come round to it, I’m sure he 
will when he sees she won’t give in. 

‘** Well, as I said before, I have a 
little influence, as you might say, 
there, with the girl, you know, and 
she ’ll come to me now and then to 
see about laying out the money. If 
Jordan tries to boss her, she’ll be 
mad, but if she comes to me for ad- 
vice, and I tell her what to do, she'll 
feel as though she was doin’ busi- 
ness for herself.’’ 

‘* Your advice will be valuable and 
disinterested,’’ said Mr. Darricott, 
and he put his spectacles on. ‘‘ But 
I would n’t give much for all you can 
get out of the Jordans. You'll find 
its pretty small potatoes, and few in 
a hill.”’ 

‘*Miles is rather sweet on Ruth, 
ain’t he?’’ inquired Mr. Craig. 

‘* Rather,’’ returned Mr. Darricott, 
dryly. 

‘* Well, I don’t care for ‘hat, but 
it’s got to stop there.’’ 

‘* You mean he ain’t goin’ to mar- 
ry her?’’ and Mr. Darricott took off 
his spectacles with the greatest pos- 
sible haste. 

‘* Of course.’’ 

‘* But why not ?”’ 

‘* Because he ain’t.”’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ he said impatiently, 
‘* but why not ?’’ 
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‘“No matter,’’ replied the lawyer 
abruptly, and without any more 
words he walked off towards the vil- 
lage. 

At the same time a slight figure 
might have been seen hurrying across 
the potato-field that lay between the 
Widow Conner’s house and Asa Cud- 
worth’s. It was tending towards the 
When it reached Mrs. Con- 
ner’s back gate, which, by the way, 
always squeaked faintly when it was 
opened, it put its hand on the top rail 
of the fence, and flung itself noise- 
lessly over. 


widow's. 


Then creeping along to 
the back kitchen window, it stole a 
look within. 

How it grinned! It must have 
been a happy dispositioned creature 
to grin so all to itself. 
it any wonder? 
were Caleb 
Conner, 
markably 


And yet, was 
For in that kitchen 
Todd and the Widow 
neither of had _ re- 

small mouths, and they 
were both grinning, too, or, to be 
more elegant where a lady is con- 
cerned, perhaps I ought to say smil- 
ing. 

Caleb was in his most amiable hu- 
mor, and if anything had previously 
been lacking to his happiness, it 
lacked no longer when Mrs. Conner 
produced some Dutch cheese and a 
custard pie. The cheese, which Ca- 
leb was uncommonly fond of, was 
enough, of itself, to induce a smile, 
and when it was accompanied by a 
custard pie, the Widow Conner’s pie, 
too, and, more yet, when there was 
the smiling Widow Conner opposite, 
casting more than neighborly glances 
in his direction, under all these cir- 
cumstances, I say, who could blame 
him? And who could have the heart 


whom 


to tell him that he was exhibiting a 
somewhat tobacco-stained and defi- 
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cient set of teeth, and stop, if it 
would stop it, that crescenf smile. 


And as for the widow—bless her! 


she had even greater cause for 
smiling than he had. Her teeth 
were white and—new. And there 


was a neat, shining bit of gold in 
them, just far enough back to be 
visible only when she smiled broadly. 
To be sure she hadn't much gold 
besides that shining bit, but then 
that Had n’t 
Caleb Todd money enough for two? 


wasn’t any matter. 
And wasn’t he a bachelor not over 
fifty-six? And hadn’t he told her 
that she made the best custard pie he 
And was n't his house- 
And 
did n’t the neighbors say that Caleb 
ought to get married ? 

Of course he had. 


ever ate? 
keeper going away in the fall ? 


Of course he 


was. Of course he had. Of course 


she was. Of course they did. Hence 


her smile; hence his smile; hence 
the grin on the countenance of the 
forlorn creature in the back yard. 

‘*T couldn’t persuade you to take 
another piece of pie, could I?’’ she 
asked, as the last triangle on his 
plate joined the trapezoid before it. 

Caleb back in the chair, 
with his knife in one hand and his 
fork in the other, and seemed to be 
engaged in a calculation respecting 
the contents of the 
quarter of pie that remained, and his 
remaining stomachic space. 

“No, thank ye; guess not. That’s 
good pie, though, good nuff.’’ 

‘“You’d better have the other 
piece,’ said she, pushing the plate 
towards him. 

‘*No, thank ye,’’ he repeated, 
drawing away from the table. 

She put the things in the cupboard 
and sat down. 


leaned 


relative cubic 
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‘“Who you goin’ ter git ter do 
your hayin’ ?’’ inquired Caleb. 

‘*T don't know of any better hand 
than Caleb Todd,’’ she replied co- 
quettishly. ‘‘ But maybe I couldn't 
get him.’’ 

‘*T should n’t wonder if ye could. 
I’m gittin’ on first-rate with mine. 
How does Jo turn out to be—pritty 
good help ?’’ 

‘*Oh, he does very well for chores, 
but he don’t seem to be able to do 
any real hard work. I ought to have 
a strong man to help me, instead of a 
fellow like him, but I can't afford to 
pay the wages of one the year round.” 
The widow sighed deeply. 

‘‘He’s a queer-nuff lookin’ chap,” 

pursued Caleb, on whom the sigh 
was wasted. 
I feel real 
And though there ’s 
things that have to be done that he 
can’t do, I’m glad he’s got a good 
comfortable home here.”’ 


‘“Yes, poor fellow! 
sorry for him. 


‘It’s a lucky thing for ’im.”’ 
‘“ Yes, so 'tis. I ’spose he ain't 
to blame for bein’ such a poor, mis- 
erable thing. I think he ought to be 
well took care of.’’ 


‘* He will be here, that’s sartin,’’ 


and Caleb bestowed an admiring 
smile upon her. 

‘“Thank you, Mr. Todd,’’ an- 
swered she, showing the bit of 
gold. 


He rose and put his hand on the 
latch. 

‘*Don't go yet, Mr. Todd,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘*‘ Wait a spell, and take 
your other piece o’ pie.’’ 

‘*Oh, I can’t stop no longer now, 
I’ve gut a lot o’ putt’rin’ ’round to 
do when I git home.’’ 

‘* Now, if that ain’t too bad! That 
custard ’ll sour before I can eat it up, 
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and Jo don’t like custard pie at all. 
I-can’t get him to touch it.’’ 

‘Tis a pity,’’ said he, with deep 
regret in his tone. ‘‘ Wall,’’ he con- 
tinued, resignedly, ‘‘set it on. It 
won't take me but a minute. I hate 
to hev it wasted.’’ 

The pie and cheese were again pro- 
duced, and Caleb once more fell to. 

‘* Everett’s goin’ to get married, I 
hear,’’ observed Mrs. Conner. 

Caleb paused with a huge mouth- 
ful uplifted. 

‘Is? I hain’t heerd nothin’ "bout 
ag 
‘*Oh, it’s a secret yet,’’ laughed 
she so merrily that the bit of gold 
was more plainly disclosed than ever. 
** You must n't tell a word of it.”’ 

‘**Who’s he goin’ to marry, that 
Parker girl that he’s been goin’ with 
some, or Bill Burnham's girl ?’’ 

‘*T can’t tell another word. I ab- 
solutely can’t. I really ought not to 
have spoken of it all, but I thought 
to you, you know, would be no hurt. 
You wouldn’t mention it.’’ The 
bit of gold reappeared. 

‘*Oh, it’s all right with me. I 
won’t say anything about it. But 
don’t you know anything more? 
When is it goin’ to be? 
let ’s hev it.’’ 


Come, now, 
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‘“No, no, not one other word.’’ 
She put out her hand as-though to 
ward off the temptation with it. 

‘** Now, that ain’t right,’’ said Ca- 
leb, reproachfully, and he reached 
out his hand to take hold of hers, 
but the widow with a terrified little 
scream hastily gathered it in. 

‘** Oh, yes it is,’’ said she. 

‘*You might tell me,’’ said Caleb, 
as he rose again and edged towards 
the door. 

‘*Come in agin,’ 
ing him to the door. 

‘*Oh, yes, I'll be in.”’ 

‘*Maybe I can tell you the rest of 
the news when you come in 
time.’’ 

‘**T’ll be in soon, then,’’ and witha 
final exchange of smiles they parted. 
But instead of going straight home 
to attend to his important duties 
there, he called in 
to see 


’ 


said she follow- 


next 


a few minutes 
Asa Cudworth, and there, 
though he had hoped to learn some- 
thing more about Everett Jordan's 
marriage, so far was he from ac- 
complishing this, that, prevailed up- 
on by Asa’s amiability and his cider, 
instead of gaining any additional 


‘light, he forgot hinrself to the extent 


of revealing the gleam emanating 
from the Widow Conner. 





























“THE OLD HOME.”’ 


By Mrs. Nancy Morey Paul. 


How I long to hear the patter 
Of the little childish feet 
Making music on the yellow kitchen floor, 
How I miss the fond caresses 
Of the ‘‘ baby fingers ’’ sweet, 
Of the little hands, that come to me no more! 


How I miss the song and sunshine 
That were mine for many a year, 
How I miss the patient love and tender care 
Of the one who stood beside me 
With the group of children dear. 
Yes! I miss my darlings—miss them everywhere ! 


All are gone from out the home-nest ! 
Some have flown to world’s more fair, 
And my weary heart seems breaking with its load, 
But these lips shall keep on smiling 
With the love my heart doth bear 
For the dear ones who are left me on the road. 


Let me si#once more—in silence 
‘Neath the sacred walls of ‘‘ Home,”’ 
E’en though strange faces greet my coming there ; 
Let my heart in full submission 
Know the will of God—alone— 
While I lift my suppliant soul to Him in prayer. 


For the ‘‘ jewels ’’’ that are spared me, 
For the friends I hold so dear, 
For His grace and strength to bear what He hath given, 
While amid the deep’ning shadows 
Of the twilight I draw near 
To the pearly gates that open into heaven ! 








THE 


FRANCONIA NOTCH. 


(See frontispiece.) 


By Paul R. Fenks. 


$éa oe RE you familiar with 
‘YY Sr the Franconia notch?” 
ow o ‘*Oh, yes; I’ve been 
Pa SOebecN through it twice, and 
been another time by the railway to 
the Profile House and taken dinner 
there. It’s a great place, isn’t it?’’ 
Pretty much like this is American 
familiarity. I do not reprehend it, 
for it bespeaks acquaintance with 
wide areas, and a broad general 
knowledge that is admirable. Thor- 
oughness is indeed but a relative 
term, the absolute never attainable. 
But I have been thinking lately what 
a zero of experience it is, compara- 
tively, to have known the Franconia 
notch only as the tourist whom I 
have quoted. For in the last year I 
have passed through it well nigh a 
score of times, at every season, and I 
realize that I know it far better than 
before, just as you know your friend 
only when you have seen his inmost 
soul in sternness and in pleasantry, 
in expectation, and in disappoint- 
ment. So, assuming that my read- 
ers know best the notch of July and 
August, the tourist’s notch, come 
with me in other months, afoot and 
awheel, in sleigh and on snowshoes, 
and see if you will not enjoy it then. 
In early October the temptation of 
the last trip of the White Mountain 
express had taken me to Littleton by 
train, just at the time of the most 
glorious autumn colors; a warm day, 
with no suspicion of chill, for the 
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snow on Washington seemed to be- 
long to a different world. But on 
Monday morning how painfully thin 
was a summer outing suit against a 
wintry wind, and 
as I started to wheel 


clouded _ skies, 
snow-squalls, 
south. 


thing 


3ut my mind was on some- 
higher as I passed through 
Franconia village,—on Bald moun- 
tain, the sentinel of the notch, on the 
clouds above Cannon and Garfield, 
on the snow and cloud which crowned 
Lafayette. ‘The forests were dull un- 
der those skies, not bright as on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, but all to me was 
fascinating as ever, being in striking 
contrast to their appearance when I 
had last seen them, in the sunrise 
light of May 31. 

My coat was off for ‘‘ Three Mile 
Hill,’’ where over forty successive 
water bars from the Profile Farms I 
push my wheel without a mount. At 
the summit I leave it, and I know 
you will follow me to Artists’ Bluff, 
for a party has come up from Ply- 
mouth, and I assure you good: com- 
pany. Cannon mountain is a mass 
of dull red and yellow deciduous 
that dovetail into the dark 
spruce above, which in turn gives 
way to the new snow upon the per- 
fect curve of the upper ledges, where 
the sun has nearly broken through. 
Echo lake, at our feet, is 
black, bordered with snow; 


trees, 


open, 
one of 


the sternest color effects in nature. 
Then mighty Lafayette, his head 
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among the clouds, his spurs, ‘‘ like 
knotted muscles,’’ not suggestive of 
finite strength, with the mystery that 
envelopes every cloud-wrapped peak. 
Squalls on the other mountains, no 
distant eastward view. Though 
chilled by the wind, we linger, fas- 
cinated by the wavering clouds. Just 
as we turn to go, Lafayette lifts his 
cap in courtesy; there is a glimpse 
of the rocky cone and summit, black 
and white; then down again comes 
the cap, this time over his ears, for, 
as we sweep past the Profile House, 
Never 
have those walls of rock seemed so 
high and black, or the setting of the 
‘‘Old Man”’ so fitting, as seen that 
day through the snow. Well might 
the house be closed, for who would 


we face a driving snowstorm. 


care to stay there now, unless he 


loves to be alone with Nature’s 
power ? 

Three miles south the storm nearly 
ceases and the lower altitude brings 
warmth; into the 


and 


Flume come al- 
and 


though there is white mingled with 


ternately snow sunshine, 
the brown of the Campton meadows, 
by contrast with the notch it is like 
coming indoors to the warmth of the 
open fire. 

On the last day of January we 
climbed Lafayette, and next morning 
I started up the road from the Profile 
Farms. It was a typical winter day, 
ideal in fact, except for the squalls 
that persistently capped Lafayette. 
Eighteen inches of light snow had 
fallen three days before, and six 
inches the previous night. The notch 
road is. of course, little traveled in 
winter, Lut it is kept open by Mr. 
Davis, who stays at the Profile 
The big snow roller is kept 
at the height of land, and, unless the 


House. 
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storms are too severe, is used as far 
south as the clearing, where the Lin- 
coln line is met. But it would be 
impossible to drag it back up the hill 
from Franconia, and all the road- 
breaking that is done there consists 
in driving down and back with a pair 
of heavy grain sacks dragged behind 
the runners of a bobsled. This is 
more effective than might be sup- 
posed, except that it is mot easy to 
turn out from such a road after the 
snow is deep and hard. 

The walk up the hill was slow, but 
there was the exhilaration and stimu- 
lation that always comes with snow 
and cold, and as I passed over the 
height of land on my snowshoes, shuf- 
fled and loped down through the 
light snow, I felt that it was good for 
me to be there. 

Did 
summer ? 


it seem different from 
No, not to When 
one first sees the woods and moun- 


very 


me. 


tains in winter, everything appears 
utterly new and strange in a formerly 
well-known spot, but after a few win- 
ters’ experience the general corre- 
spondence of winter and summer 
landscape becomes familiar, and only 
details claim examination. Indeed, 
I could not help contrasting our be- 
wilderment when we first climbed 
Osceola in winter with my feeling of 
recognition here; the difference was 
only that Nature had a new and fairer 
gown that set off her strength and 
beauty more strongly. 

Can anyone look upon a snow scene 
and not smile? Does it not bring a 
true, concentrated pleasure like noth- 
ing else which reacts so strongly upon 
the physical system? No one could 
come down that road that morning 
without feeling in him something that 
responded warmly to those great black 
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cliffs, to the snow, either dull or 
sparkling white, and to that sharp 
northern wind. 

It is only a little past eight o’clock, 
and the sun has not risen in the 
notch. I take on my camera at the 
Profile cottage and decline a ride on 
the bobsled with Mr. Davis, for I 
must stop to photograph the ‘‘ Old 
Man.’’ Profile lake is, of course, in 
the shadow, which reaches almost to 
the great face. On the mountain 
side, where, in summer, the foliage is 
so thick that the slope seems covered 
with soft drapery, the snow shows 
everywhere through the trees, and 
corresponding to the bare trunks, the 
Old Man's chin seems of sharper out- 
line and his features more gaunt. 
The clouds fly past his face, and with 
numbing fingers I wait minute after 
minute for a clear sky. So against 
the blue I have him, the sunlight 
upon his face, the snow upon his 
forehead ; the snow-white dome of 
the mountain behind, the shadowy 
woods and shadowed lake below. 

The southerly storm of the night 
before had driven the snow against 
the ledges of Cannon, and it still 
clung there, not yet blown or melted 
off. From the clearing two miles 
down the road I carry away this 
scene, not in effect like the usual ap- 
pearance of New Hampshire moun- 
tains, but suggestive of European 
views. The valley is still in shadow, 
the snow on the ledges is dazzling 
white in the direct reflection of the 
sun’s rays; black angles of rock 
penetrate here and there, while at 
the left to the top and side of the 
plate extends the second dome of the 
mountain, giving an idea of indefi- 
nite height not reproducible. 

Above the Basin the logging teams 
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come in, and traveling is easier, es- 
pecially when a teamster bids me get 
on the end of his load. At the Flume 
House Mr. Elliott says that if we will 
get back from the Flume at half past 
one he will give us some hot coffee 
and doughnuts, and will take us with 
him on a sled to North Woodstock. 
The winter Flume is not for the 
transient visitor, to be explored in 
a few minutes and abandoned as 
‘*done.’’ Walks and railings are 
useless, for the snow slopes down 
over them, and every foothold must 
be broken out level. The snow is 
not as deep as in the woods, perhaps 
three feet. You can climb up through 
the cleft, but I would rather not. Of 
all Nature's winter shrines there is 
none I desire to hold in mind undis- 
turbed by the snowshoe print so much 
as this. Let us stand at the entrance 
and look and feel, and quietly turn 
away. For there is a sense of soli- 
tude not felt in summer, the brook 
being lost to sight and sound, unless 
you are right upon it. Into the nar- 
rowest part I believe the sun cannot 
penetrate for many months, for it 
would set behind Pemigewasset too 
soon. There is twilight at noonday, 
emphasized by the black wall of rock 
on the northern side, and the almost 
equally dark ice on much of the 
southern. I would like to be there 
in the dusk. It seems to me that 
there, as nowhere else, one could 
catch the secret of a winter nightfall. 
But confessedly, we returned in 
haste to the coffee and doughnuts, 
and this’ is substantially what we 
found. Hot roast turkey, potato and 
gravy, corn and tomato, white bread 
and brown bread, hot mince pie and 
cheese, doughnuts and coffee. Was 


there ever the like? Oh, Mr. Elliott, 
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of all your guests, none could ever 


have appreciated your kindness as 
we did, for it was so fitting. All the 
forenoon we had been preparing a 
‘*spot,’’ and all this went to the 
‘* spot’’ exactly. As afterwards we 
swing down the road in the sled, 
even in the keen wind there is the 
easy pleasure that comes from thor- 
ough warmth and satisfaction; ears 
are almost chilled before we know it, 
we feel our bodies so amply com- 
fortable. 

Three weeks later, with that friend 
who never surprises me, even when 
he proposes to climb in winter the 
‘‘kopjes’’ Liberty and Flume, we 
came into North Woodstock by train, 
amid a ‘‘January thaw.’’ Though 
the sound of rain during the evening 
was not reassuring, we had the pleas- 
ure that comes when two brother 
trampers meet after a year for an- 
other trip. 
colder, 


Toward morning it grew 
three inches of light snow 
fell, and when we came down stairs 
we found the sun trying to break 
through, though it was still storming 
around the mountains. Soon, with 
horse and sleigh, and all the para- 
phernalia requisite for anything from 
a thirty-mile drive to an exhausting 
climb, we started northward in that 
delightful state of mind in which we 
do not know nor care what we may 
finally decide to do. 

In fact we do nothing but enjoy 
ourselves ; for first the wind, coming 
down across the flats a few miles up 
the road, warns us not to climb; and 
later we are in a driving storm. Now 
you who were sitting that day in easy 
chair, in the comfortable warmth and 
luxury of city home, you, not we, 
were missing something out of life. 
We were in the heart alike of the 
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mountains and of the storm; either 
is company, both doubly such; and 
when beside you is your friend, who 
also loves them both, what dearer 
quartette of friends can there be ? 

From the clearing at the Lincoln 
line the road is marked with stakes 
on either side, so that though the 
road may be drifted over level, the 
big roller can be driven in the same 
path each time and the snow packed 
evenly hard. Inthe open by the Pro- 
file House the stakes are especially 
necessary, for there is no other sign 
of a thoroughfare. We are truly 
shut in on all sides now, between 
walls of mountains, the white earth 
and the gray sky, here so little above 
us. 

Since we cannot climb, we will not 
disdain the thought of dinner, and 
we drive on over the hill to the home 
where I know we are sure of both 
hearty dinner and hearty welcome at 
the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Bowles at 
the Profile Farms. Let no man say 
that the hills of New Hampshire 
do not bring forth as fine men and 
women as ever in the past, but that 
rather, as the remoter districts are 
brought more closely in contact with 
the world, there are living and grow- 
ing up generations with the same 
physical, mental, and moral vigor, 
with the same earnestness of purpose 
as of old, and with greater breadth of 
view. As I look at the four sturdy 
children in this home, or at them and 
a hundred others in the rooms of the 
academy in the village, I cannot see 
signs that the sources of that life- 
stream will fail which drains from 
country to city and enables the coun- 
try boy by sheer force of latent energy 
to climb the ladder of urban success. 

By the time we are back at the top 
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of the hill it is getting dark, and be- 
fore long it is dark, that is, as much 
so as it can ever be amid the snow. 
But what of that? We are the same 
quartette of friends, the storm and 
the mountains, the doctor and I. 
What matters it night or day? Every 
mile cancels the weariness of a day’s 
work, and puts care further behind 
us. Our supper, long since served, 
you would say was spoiled. To us 
it was one more means of honest, 
healthy enjoyment, soon crowned by 
sleep, unbroken or dotted with vistas 
from our drive. 

In early May I next saw the notch, 
when I walked through from Little- 
ton. The leaves were not out, few 
of the birds had come, the roads were 
unsettled. It was that period of ex- 
pectancy when nature seems to be 
doing so little, while really the life 
forces are rapidly at work. I had no 
time to stray from the road that day, 
but the steady walk was a pleasure. 
One learns much more detail from 
walking than from wheeling or driv- 
ing, for the simple reason that he has 
time to perceive more, and so long as 
our thinking is dependent upon a 
correlative physical process, it will 
always, thank heaven, be the same. 
Never will nature’s mode of locomo- 
tion lose its charm, though the exi- 
gencies of time may often force us 
to resort to human contrivances. I 
thought that day how my friend had 
once expressed it. We had thrown 
ourselves down beside a spring at the 
foot of Osceola toward the end of a 
day’s continuous tramp in the virgin 
forest, and were fairly reveling in the 
pleasure of mere physical existence. 
Thinking back over the day’s pleas- 
ure, he said with the most intense 
conviction, ‘‘ If God had meant us to 
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ride bicycles He would have given 
us wheels, but he did n’t, He gave us 
legs.’’ 

This walk gave me the basis for a 
theory upon the local bird migration, 
which I confess has few definite ob- 
servations behind it, but if I do not 
claim it as a scientific fact, I may be 
permitted to state it. Finding the 
bird life much less abundant as I 
proceed up Three Mile Hill from 
Franconia, least at the height of land 
and increasing again below the 
Flume, I offer the hypothesis that 
birds do not migrate through the 
notch. Does not the superior alti- 
tude delay the appearance of vege- 
table and animal life in spring, so 
that there would be a resulting diffi- 
culty of subsistence for the birds? 
Let some ornithologist in the Am- 
monoosuc valley see whence his mi- 
grants come, and if they come up the 
Connecticut valley, this would, per- 
haps, account for the observed fact 
that the orioles, abundant in Little- 
ton, are rare in Franconia. Upon 
our supposition, to reach the latter 
would involve a southern flight, con- 
trary to the general direction of the 
migration. 

I realized that day that no one 
knows New Hampshire brooks who 
has not seen them in May. In sum- 
mer they are low unless raised by a 
recent rain, when the water loses its 
purity. But in May and early June 
you find the exquisite combination 
of abundant yet limpid water, fed by 
the snows, which, away up among 
the spurs of the mountains, are gently 
disappearing, to appear metamor- 
phosed in the brooks below. Every 


brook is now most musical, with a 
note of strength which will be missed 
later, while the water is just as clear 
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as you have ever seen it when re- 
duced to a silver thread among the 
stones and 





mosses—in short, it is 
from the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The last time I saw the notch, ex- 
cept as in imagination I have recalled 
it a thousand times, was when toward 
the last of May I once more wheeled 
through. I can linger a bit now to 
watch the birds. Though some who 
should certainly know thought dif- 
ferently, it seemed to many of us 
who lived in New Hampshire that 
the birds were uncommonly abundant 
in the spring of 1900. At any rate I 
well remember the wealth of feathers 
and of that that ride 
memorable. In the first place the 
piece of open at the foot of the hill, 
as one passes from Littleton to Fran- 


conia, is a real aviary, where it is 


music made 


my hope sometime to spend many an 
hour, for merely in passing a few 
times I have seen that it is alive with 
birds, but I have never been able to 
follow them up, though tantalized by 
unfamiliar songs. Then the woods 
and fields all along the road seemed 
full of them that day, and when I 
came to Franconia, to the house 
where I always call (for who could 
pass the man who led the way up the 
cone of Lafayette in the driving 
snow ?), I exclaimed enthusiastically, 
‘*T would like to spend a week cover- 
ing those five miles!’’ But Mr. Tor- 
rey has told us of ‘‘ May in Fran- 
conia,’’ and I must hasten on. 

I think I heard a wood thrush 
when well up the hill out of the vil- 
lage, and I remember how kindly a 
pair of rose-breasted grosbeaks came 
out of the woods to see me, for I can 
call it nothing else. But now as I 
pass over the height of land I must 


II! 


dismiss the birds to make up lost 
time by coasting wherever possible. 
I resume them only when I leave my 
wheel to go up to Lonesome lake. I 
noticed how the black-throated blue 
warbler would sometimes cut short 
his little song and speak of the 
‘*trees, trees,’’ only twice. The 
white-throated sparrow I had already 
found doing the same thing, as well 
as extending his triplets to five, six, 
or seven. This extension I attribute 
to sheer excess of spirits; the reduc- 
tion to the fact that he sees me and 
thinks it prudent to keep quiet, while 
the same high spirits make him break 
out (like the irrepressible boy) before 
he can control himself to inhibit the 
impulse. 

A ‘“‘harricane’’ had visited the 
fine timber lands about Lonesome 
lake the fall before, and the forest 
was a wreck. But climbing in and 
out and up and over, I finally reach 
a prostrate trunk whence I can look 
across to the great Franconia range, 
and see the lake near me and the 
wooded domes to the north. The 
sky is overcast and it seems fitting. 
There are still traces of snow. My 
senses give no evidence of another 


human being in the world. But do I 
eat my lunch in silence? Not at all! 


My orchestra was the winter wren, 
and need any more be said to those 
who know him? in the dis- 
tance, now close beside me, but still 
provokingly invisible, I hear this 
song, in perfect harmony with all 
else, the bird’s interpretation of the 
woods and the mountains, in some 
way a real expression of what life 
among them means to him. 

My last visit to the notch. Dear 
old mountains! I shall see you 
again, I trust, in summers to come, 


Now 
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but never so familiarly as I have terior I have always found a warm 
known you for the last few years. heart. Happy the man who can 
You have never treated me but enter your gates at will and catch 
kindly ; under a sometimes cold ex- the secrets of your life ! 


we | 


THE LIFE OF THE BROOK. 
By Aate D. Barrington. 


Babbling—babbling—babbling, 
Over all the pebbles ; 

Little brook a-rippling 
All the sharps and trebles. 


Brooklet, little brooklet, 
How far do you run? 

Till you see the fisher’s net ? 
Is your work then done ? 


Thus the brooklet answered me 

‘* Watering fieldsis my first task, 
As I flow unto the sea 

By the turtles where they bask. 


‘*O’er my surface, never dim, 
Flies and insects, other things 

Lightly, lightly ever skim, 
Dragon-flies with gauzy wings. 


‘*Men and children fish and play 
All along my brink ; 

Beasts by night and birds by day 
All come down to drink. 


‘* This my work is, little one ; 
Now you know it well.’’ 

This is what the brook told us, 
One day, in our dell. 














A NEW 


ENGLAND HERO. 


By Esther Robertson. 





WagHOSE of us who still re- 
member the Civil War 
as if it were a thing of 
yesterday, are perhaps 
inclined to feel a little 
jealous lest the heroes of that sad 
time should be forgotten among the 
later, but certainly not more noble, 
acts of heroism of the late Spanish- 
American war. Will you hear of 
one ? 

Many will remember the time when 
Louis Bell came to study law in the 
little village of Charlestown, on the 
Connecticut river, 
‘* Number Four.’’ 


called 
He was the son 
of ex-Governor Bell, and had three 
older brothers, one of whom was the 
chief justice of the supreme judicial 
court, and another a distinguished 
lawyer and United States senator, 
while the third was Dr. Luther V. 
Bell, long remembered as the head of 
the McLean Asylum for the Insane 
at Somerville, Mass. 

Louis had been sent to Charles- 
town to study law with Judge Cush- 
ing, after graduating at Brown uni- 
versity, where he had made a spe- 
ciality of chemistry. Many young 
men had come to Charlestown, from 
time to time, but none of them had 
made quite so deep an impression 
upon the people as this young man. 
One remembers him at that time as 
over six feet tall, stalwart and grace- 
ful, with a straight military bearing 


and having an air of one born to 
xxxi-—8 


formerly 


command, with auburn hair which 
curled tightly to his head, thick and 
standing out like a brush; merry 
blue eyes, full of candor and sin- 
cerity, instinctively filling the be- 
holder with confidence, full of laugh- 
ter, yet withal, a keen, searching look 
in them. 

The old townsmen shook their 
heads and predicted a sad end to 
his extravagancies, for he was full 
of energy and daring, combined with 
the highest spirits; but if these qual- 
ities met with the disapproval of the 
seniors they also made him the much 
admired leader of the gay young set 
that enjoyed life to the utmost in 
the quiet little village in those days. 
Are there any such young people 
now? Have they vanished from this 
busy world? Or, perchance, it may 
be that we, who were then young, 
have now joined the ranks of those 
who used to shake their heads and 
never knew when we did it. 

One of the young man’s freaks will 
tell the story of the rest. Far up 
on the hills which surround Charles- 
town are Minot’s Falls, which are 
well protected by the dense forest 
which then grew about it. These 
falls roar so loudly in the spring as 
to be heard all over the little village, 
but in the summer, when they are 
easy of access to the explorer, they 
dwindle down to a very pretty and 
picturesque little stream falling over 
a precipice of about fifteen feet in 
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height into a rocky basin whose 
walls are lined with moss and ferns. 

Our hero invited his friends to an 
excursion to the falls in March, when 
they were in their glory and the 
snow waist deep in the woods. Of 
course they were not to walk, and he, 
himself, would drive the party up 
there. Horses and sleigh were hired 
for the purpose, and the party set 
off in spite of the great disapproval 
of older and wiser heads. Sad was 
the plight in which they returned. 
Nevertheless, they had seen the falls, 
and though they were all wet through 
to the neck and were obliged to walk 
home, the sleigh a wreck left be- 
hind them, and our hero leading the 
horses, no one was the worse for the 
adventure, and all thought it well 
worth the trouble, even the young 
lady who had fallen on her back in 
the icy stream with her feet up 
stream. 

ater we find him married, ad- 
mitted to the bar, settled in Farm- 
ington, N. H., and solicitor for the 
county of Strafford. He was well 
established in his work, with the 
most flattering promises in the fut- 
ure, when the war broke out. The 
honor and welfare of his country 
were more to him than money and 
fame, and at Lincoln’s first call for 
men he responded and was commis- 
sioned captain in the first regiment 
of New Hampshire Volunteers. For 
the first six months his company was 
on picket duty in the Army of the 
_ Potomac. During this time, and ever 
after, he gained first the respect and 
then the love of his men. Of a deep 
religious feeling, he alway scarried a 
little pocket edition of the psalms 
and read from it daily. As a conse- 
quence the men understood that no 


profane words, gambling, or any 
other vice would be upheld by him 
and in time they were almost wholly 
suppressed. 

In the fall of 1861 the Fourth New 
Hampshire was formed and Captain 
Bell was commissioned as lieutenant- 
colonel. Later he was made chief of 
General Sherman’s staff and inspec- 
tor-general, the brave general recog- 
nizing the ability of the soldier. 

The Fourth was very constantly 
under fire from this time. It has 
been said of Colonel Bell that he was 
always cool in battle, always at the 
head of his men, leading them on; 
and when the battle was over he 
made it his first thought to see that 
they were bivouacked in the safest and 
most comfortable position that could 
be found. He was slightly wounded 
twice, and when the regiment was 
engaged on engineer duty in a series 
of operations against Charleston, the 
knowledge of chemistry acquired in 
earlier life came into play, as he 
experimented with success on a new 
shell fuse and Greek fire intended to 
produce conflagrations. 

In April, 1864, the regiment was 
ordered to join General Butler in the 
Army of the Potomac and Colonel 
Bell was placed in command of a 
brigade. During this year he was 
engaged in a series of struggles, in 
every one of which he gained new 
honors and the reputation of a brave 
soldier, ‘‘ without fear or reproach.’’ 

It was not until the beginning of 
the year of 1865 that one of the most 
terrible battles of the war took place, 
the taking of Fort Fisher. Colonel 
Bell had been engaged in the two 
expeditions against it before, and this 
time it was well understood there was 
to be no failure. 
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One can imagine the Fourth, after 
a long and exhausting march through 
the deep mud of Virginia, opening 
their knapsacks only to find a gen- 
eral mixture of coffee, bread, sugar, 
tobacco, and whatever else they 
might contain. And yet they tell 
us that the most skilful of house- 
wives can give us nothing to com- 
pare with that same coffee made in a 
tin pail over a camp fire; moreover 
that the brave fellows on the other 
side were sometimes glad to find a 
piece of corn bread in their pockets 
at the end of a day's march. Well, 
we can imagine them taking what 
comfort they could, and building win- 
ter quarters for themselves out of 
planks and rails, taken not always 
with the leave of the owners, and 
settling down for a little rest when 
orders come to move. When? At 
once. Where? No one knows. 
There was nothing for it but to 
move and leave the little huts for 
luckier men. 

Down the Potomac they sailed and 
then on the 
Atlantic. so that they were obliged 
to lighten the ships by throwing over 
and then, when 
finally landed under the protection 
of the guns, again began the endless 
digging of trenches that made one of 
our men reply to a rebuke for having 
a dirty gun,—‘‘I know my gun is 
but I’ve got the 
shovel you ever saw.”’ 

Colonel Bell had received permis- 
sion to go home on furlough the day 
before the battle, but he would not 
leave his men and post of duty when 
danger was threatening. There was 
a little son at home whom he had 
never seen, as the boy had come into 
the world after his father had left. 


met a terrible storm 


the poor horses, 


dirty, brightest 
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Loving hearts were waiting impa- 
tiently for this furlough, and there 
was to be a christening of the baby 
with general rejoicings. They must 
wait till after the battle. 

Standing impatiently behind their 
earthworks, soiled and grimy from 
their toil and long, stormy passage, 
with envious eyes the Fourth saw 
the marines in fresh uniforms, colors 
flying, and bands playing, charge 
across the narrow beach toward the 
face of the fort. They were gallant 
sailors and fought bravely, but while 
the soldiers were watching the as- 
sault they saw the marines first 
waver and then retreat under the 
fearful fire. The soldiers then in 
their turn dashed forward while the 
exultant enemy were pouring their 
fire into the retreating marines. It 
was one of the most terrible charges 
ever made in history. A _ broken 
bridge barred the way, but the ditch 
was soon filled with the dead and 
the living still charged over the 
bodies of their comrades. 

It was while gallantly leading his 
men that Colonel Bell was shot by a 
sharp-shooter from the fort just be- 
fore he gained the bridge. He asked 
the surgeon if his wound was fatal. 

‘*T am fearful that it is,’’ was the 
reluctant reply. 

He half raised himself from 
stretcher and said: 

‘*T want to see my colors on the 
parapet before I go.’’ 

The next moment, as if in obedi- 
ence to the dying man’s command, 
the smoky, tattered flag was planted 
within the fort. A contented smile 
passed over the colonel’s face. 

‘*T am satisfied,’’ he said, and that 
night passed quietly to his last sleep. 

As if in mockery, the next day 


the 
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the secretary of war arrived at Fort 
Fisher conferring on Colonel Bell the 
brevet rank of brigadier-general. 

The little son was indeed chris- 
tened at home but over his father’s 
coffin. 

A few months later his little daugh- 
ter came down to her grandmother 
weeping and terrified. “‘Mamma told 
me to go with her to the cemetery,’’ 
said the child, ‘‘ and now she is lying 
on the bed and I cannot wake her.’’ 

The grandmother went at once to 
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the room filled with a nameless fore- 
boding and found the child’s report 
was only too true. The gentle heart 
was broken and the wife’s spirit had 
gone on to join her husband in the 
unknown land. 

Every year the Grand Army post 
of Manchester, named in Colonel 
Bell's honor “The Louis Bell Post,”’ 
visits his grave and decorates it with 
flowers and the flag which he loved 
so well as to lay down his life for 
it. 


ELEANORA OF CASTILE, 1254-1290. 


By Frederick Myron Colby. 


The summer sun was shining 
O’er Windsor’s turrets grand, 
And mirth and joy and gladness 
Reigned in the English land. 
The streets were gay with color, 
The trumpets pealed in air ; 
O’er castle, cot, and palace 
Waved banners everywhere. 


She rode a milk-white palfrey 
With housings all of blue ; 
Strewed was her fragrant pathway 
With garlands wined with dew. 
The joy bells they were ringing 
To welcome Edward’s queen, 
And England's proudest nobles 
Among her train were seen. 


A face fair as the morning, 
With hair of gleaming gold, 
And eyes with Spain's dark beauty, 
Merry and arch and bold. 
So rode the young queen, Eleanor, 
Through seas of flower-wreathed foam 
Beneath the trees of Windsor, 
Unto her castle home. 


* * * 


* * * 
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The muffled bells were tolling 
Through autumn’s chilly air ; 
The trembling notes went sighing 
O’er England’s meadows fair. 

Again a queen was passing 
With pomp of pall and plume, 

This time ’t was not her bridal, 
They bore her to the tomb. 


Bowed were the heads of warriors 
With grief for their dead queen, 
And drooped the solemn banners, 
And tearful eyes were seen. 
The halls of stately Windsor 
Were shrouded in deep gloom, 
With funeral tapers burning 


In ¢hat sad, silent room. 


Within the dim, old abbey 
The mourning cortege passed ; 
By sleeping kings and warriors 
They laid the queen at last. 
All England, robed in sadness, 
Thronged in the stately nave, 
And mighty Edward’s lion heart 
Was buried in that grave. 


AN OLD-TIME 


MINISTER. 


By Mary Spofferd Cutler. 


arson ONG some carefully 






cherished mementoes in 
my childhood’s home 
was a piece of perfo- 
rated card on which was 
wrought in threads of silver hair, the 
name, ‘‘ Rev. L. Ainsworth,’’ a name 
well known in southern New Hamp- 
shire a hundred years ago. I re- 
member that the sight of it used to 
give me a shivery feeling, for it 
brought to mind a bitterly cold ride 
I had once taken with my parents 
through the snow-drifts of Jaffrey. 


. ‘aa 
A 


They had been summoned from home 
at this unseasonable time by the ill- 
ness of my grandmother in another 
town, and on their return were visit- 
ing relatives in Jaffrey, where my 
father’s school days had been spent. 
Among the friends he wished to see 
here was the old minister of the town 
who had always shown a cordial in- 
terest in the young people of his 
parish and won their lasting esteem. 
Having often heard his great age 
spoken of, I looked forward to seeing 
a person quite different from other 
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old people I had known, for there 
seemed to me something almost un- 
canny in the idea of being a hundred 
years old. And so when thoroughly 
benumbed with the cold we drove up 
to a house where my father said we 
would stop and warm us, it never 
occurred to me that the kind old 
gentleman who greeted us so heart- 
ily, and who took me by the hand 
and led me close to the blazing open 
fire, was the ‘‘ Priest Ainsworth ’’ of 
whom I had so often heard. Had 
I sooner realized that it was he, I 
might have remembered some of the 
things he said, but I was more in- 
terested in the quaint old room than 
in the conversation, and only came 
to my senses when, as we were about 
to go, he put his arm kindly about 
me and said with a merry smile, 
‘* Now remember that you came to 
see ‘ Priest Ainsworth’ when he was 
almost a hundred years old.”’ 

He seemed amused at my ill-con- 
cealed surprise, and we soon bade 
him good-by. He lived to be nearly 
a hundred and one years old, and the 
little memento we prized so much, 
wrought from his long silvery hair, 
was sent us by his friends. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s pastorate of about 
seventy-six years over the church in 
Jaffrey was not only the longest 
in New Hampshire, but has been 
claimed as the longest in the coun- 
try. During the last twenty-eight 
years, however, he had the assistance 
of colleagues, although he attended 
public services until near the close 
of his life; and only the Saturday 
before his death he was able to lead 
the devotions of his household. 

Mr. Ainsworth was born in Wood- 
stock, Conn., July 19, 1757. In con- 
sequence of a severe sickness in his 
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childhood, he lost the use of his 
right arm. His attention was thus 


turned toward a professional life, and 
he entered the Sophomore class at 
Dartmouth in 1775. When he had 
finished his collegiate and theological 
studies, being at Hanover on Com- 
mencement day, 1781, a committee 
from Jaffrey met him and engaged 
him to preach for them. He began 
his services there the next autumn, 
although not ordained for over a 
year. The following extracts ‘from 
the town records, found in Dr. Cut- 
ter’s ‘‘ History of Jaffrey,’’ 
terest in this connection : 


are of in- 


In April [1782] the town “‘ voted to hear Mr. 
Ainsworth on probation; in Order to give him 
a call.’’ In July the town 

Voted unanimously to concur with the 
church and give Mr. Laban Ainsworth a call 
to the work of the Gospel Ministry in this 
town. 

Chose John Gilmore, Joseph Bates, Eleazr 
Spofford, Moses Worcester and Abel Parker, 
Comee to draw up articles concerning the en- 
couragement the town will give Mr. Ainsworth 
to settle with us in the ministry and report. 


The following is their report : 


We the aforesaid Comee think the first min- 
ister should have the North end of the. two 
Senter Lots, also the mountain Lot, (No. 3, 
Range 2) and in money thirty Pounds, and to 
quitclaim his right to Lots disposed of belong- 
ing to the first minister. 

This last item refers to three hun- 
dred acres of land reserved by the 
original proprietors, to be given— 
aside from his salary—to the first 
settled minister of the town, but 
which the town seems to have dis- 
posed of before Mr. Ainsworth, their 
first minister, came. 


After hearing this report the town 


Voted that the comee report be given to 


Mr. L. Ainsworth for an encouragement to set- 
tle with us in the ministry. 

Voted to give Mr. Ainsworth as a Salary 
seventy Pounds while he supplies the Desk in 
this town. 
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In September the town 


Voted to grant Mr. Ainsworth liberty annu 
ally to visit his Friends twice each year of two 
Sabbaths at each time, if he accept the call of 
the town. 

Voted To alter the sentence in a former vote, 
to as long as he is the Gospel minister of sd 
town ; instead of while he supplies the Desk in 
sd town. 


In November, 1782, the town 


Voted that the Ordination of Mr. Ainsworth 
be the second Wednesday in December next. 

Chose Mr. E. Spofford, Lieut. Emery and 
Mr. John Gilmore a Comee to Provide for the 
Concil on sd day. 

Chose Samuel Pane, Capt 
than Hall, Lt. Bass and Samuel Emery to take 
care of the meeting house on sd day. 


Spaulding, Na- 


The following minutes of the coun- 
cil have been preserved : 


Newhampshire, Jeffry, Dec 10 1782 

At an ecclesiastical council being convened 
of Christ in 
the town aforesaid to assist in setting apart for 
the work of the gospel Mr. Laban 
Ainsworth, their pastor elect, were present the 
chh’s The Chh. of 
Christ in New Ipswich, Fitzwilliam, Dublin, 
Keene, Woodstock (Con) Ashford (Con) and 
Temple 


by letters missive from the Chh 
ministry 


following represented. 


1. Made choice of Rev. Mr. Farrar Moderator 
of sd concil. 

1. Examined a copy of the proceedings of 
the Concil in forming the Chh 

2. The call and offers made to Mr. L. Ains- 
worth for his encouragement by the Chh. and 
freeholders of Sd town 

3. His to their call, 
tive. 

4. His Confession of Faith 


answer In the affirma- 


5. He presented himself for examination to 
answer such questions as might be proposed to 
him. He exhibited several pieces of his ser- 
mons. 

6. Opportunity given for objections. 

7. Adjourned till Wednesday ye 11th 


o'clock. 


at 9 


Wednesday ye. 11th. Having met according 
to adjournment. 

1. Mr. 
the Chh. in consequence of a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Chh. of Christ in Wood- 
stock. 

2. Unanimously agreed to proceed to ordina- 
tion. 


Ainsworth received as a member of 


The programme of the ordination 
service then follows, beginning with 
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‘‘ The introductory prayer to be per- 
formed by Noah Miles,’’ and other 
parts are very much the same as in 
more recent times. 

Mr. Ainsworth was noted in “all 
the country round’’ during his 
younger days because of his liking 
for practical jokes. One of these, 
perpetrated upon the neighboring 
minister of Dublin, has often been 
told. 
was 


One day this minister, who 
sadly deficient practical 
knowledge, though very learned in 
theology, came riding over to Mr. 
Ainsworth’s in great dismay and an- 
nounced that the Lord had cursed 
his beans for they were all grow- 
Mr. Ainsworth 


in 


ing wrong end up. 


mounted his horse and rode back 
with his brother minister to survey 
the unfortunate beans. He then 


gravely advised him to pull them up 
and plant them right, and left him 
to perform the task. 

According to a tradition that has 
been handed down in our family, 
this same minister came at another 
time to call upon Mr. Ainsworth, and 
left his horse so insecurely fastened 
that, while the two were busily dis- 
cussing some knotty point in the- 
ology, the animal 
and broke away. 


became restless 
An aunt of my 
father's, then a school-girl, secured 
the horse and noosed the bridle in 
the ring of the hitching-post. When 
the minister was ready to depart, in- 
stead of unfastening the bridle he 
stood gazing at it in blank amaze- 
ment until Mr. Ainsworth came out 
to see what was the matter. 
See,’’ said the minister, with 
consternation in his looks and tones, ° 
‘‘my horse must have gone through 
'») 


that ring ! 
And Mr. Ainsworth stood calmly 


“e 
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by while the perplexed minister came 
to the conclusion that there was no 
other way out of his difficulty than to 
cut the bridle, which he proceeded at 
once to do. 

As Mr. Ainsworth grew older we 
do not hear of his amusing himself 
thus at the expense of others; nor 
would he ever tolerate any petty or 
ill-natured criticisms of his brethren 
in the ministry. When a young di- 
vine once remarked how his neigh- 
bor minister carried his head bent 
over, Mr. Ainsworth turned upon 
him with the question, ‘‘ Did you 
ever see a field of rye?’’ Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, Mr. Ains- 
worth continued, ‘‘ Which were the 
full heads, those which bent over, or 
those which stood erect like yours ?’’ 

Although Mr. Ainsworth was a 
zealous defender of the faith, and 
though he could be stern if occasion 
required, yet his relations with his 
colleagues seem to have been uni- 
formly pleasant; and one of those 
who knew him best in his latest 
years says, ‘‘ We love to remember 
the tenderness of his affection to- 
wards his brethren in the minis- 
ey.” 

Mr. Ainsworth was married in 1787 
to Mary Minot, daughter of Jonas 
Minot of Concord, Mass. She died 
in 1845. ‘They had two children; a 
daughter, who died a few weeks be- 
fore her father’s centennial birthday, 
and a son, William, who became a 
successful lawyer and occupied vari- 
ous public positions in New Hamp- 
shire. He died in 1842. 

Ainsworth 


A grandson of Mr. 
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was killed at Port Royal, Va., in 
1862. 

The name of this old-time minister 
survives in that of the assistant li- 
brarian of congress, Hon. Ainsworth 
R. Spofford, whose grandfather, Dea. 
Eleazer Spofford, owned the farm 
where the village of East Jaffrey now 
stands, and who built the first mills 
on the Contoocook river at this place. 
Here the father of the librarian and 
of the late Judge Spofford of Louisi- 
ana—Rev. Luke A. Spofford—was 
born in 1785. 

Dea. Eleazer Spofford was warmly 
attached to his pastor, and sometimes 
intrusted his children to Mr. Ains- 
worth’s care while they were pursu- 
ing their studies. One of his sons 
thus met a sad fate. On an ill- 
starred night the house of Mr. Ains- 
worth was burned, and the fire was 
not discovered in season to rescue 
the unfortunate lad. 

One generation has entirely passed 
away since those olden times. Their 
children into the third and fourth 
generation are scattered over all the 
earth. Not many remain within the 
shadow of the dear old mountain un- 
der whose watchful eye their fathers 
were reared. Yet there are few, even 
of those who have wandered the 
farthest, who do not sometimes look 
back to see 
** Monadnock lifting from his night of pines 

His rosy forehead to the evening star.” 

And for all ‘‘the strength of the 
hills” that has entered into their rest- 
less lives and helped to make them 
what they are, they give silent 
thanks. 





























WAVES OF THE OCEAN. 
By Ek. M. Haines. 


Down here at my feet are the glad billows dashing. 

They 're whirling and dancing like children at play ; 
Now lost in oblivion; now heedlessly rushing, 

They ’re caught and are kissed by the rocks in the bay. 


Untramelled by fetters of high- handed fashion, 
Unconscious of beauty, yet fair as the light, 

They ’re clad in soft tissue of filmy white laces 
Whence thousands of jewels now sparkle in sight 


With hearts all transparent, where honesty dwelleth, 
With never a touch of deceit in their smile, 

Their purity symbols the life of the angels, 
All blissful enjoyment and freedom from guile. 


Their breath is delightful and cool are the kisses 
They scatter promiscuous over my hand. 

Like frolicsome elves from an untraveled country 
They come to enchant with their fairy-like wand. 


Low music, as sweet as was Orpheus’ singing, 
Is rippling over and under the stones, 
With visions of restfulness soothing the weary, 
Or calming the saddened with sympathy’s tones. 


Like stars to the night are the waves to the ocean, 
Detailing the work that Infinity wrought, 

Relieving the tedium of learning by pictures 
Illustrating lessons to those who are taught. 


Advancing, receding, they yet are fulfilling 
The plan of creation, from day unto day. 

Now polishing pebbles and tossing them upward ; 
Anon drawing backward like creatures at bay. 


Oh! beautiful waves of a beautiful ocean ! 
That merrily play when the soft breezes blow, 
Your strength is unbounded when storms rage around you 
And often breaks forth in destruction and woe. 


And yet ye are grieving ; e’en now I can hear you 
In low moaning whispers repenting your deeds. 

Ye are not deceitful; your trumpet is sounded 
Whenever your army to battle proceeds. 


Accept, then, the homage of one human spirit, 
Who earnestly prays to the Father above, 

That, pure and transparent as waves of the ocean, 
The life of His child may irradiate love. 











HON. CHARLES A. PEABODY. 


Charles Augustus Peabody, born in Sandwich, July 10, 1814, died in 
New York city, July 3, 1901. 

Judge Peabody was the son of Samuel and Abigail (Wood) Peabody, 
and a descendant of that Richard Peabody who was a prominent officer in 
the Revolutionary army. He was also a descendant, through his grand- 
mother, of the famous Sir Matthew Hale. He was educated by private 
tutors and at the academies in Wolfeborough, Gilford, Tilton, and Gilman- 
ton. He taught for atime in Beverly, Mass., and in Baltimore, and com- 
menced studying law in the latter city in 1834, in the office of United States 
District Attorney Williams. Two years later he entered the Harvard Law 
school, from which he graduated in 1837. In 1839 he commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession in New York city, where he identified himself with the 
Republican party upon its organization. In 1855 he was elected a judge of 
the supreme court for the city of New York, but served only one year. In 
1858 he was appointed state commissioner of quarantine. In 1862 he was 
made judge of the United States provincial court of Louisiana, by President 
Lincoln, serving till 1865, the last two years as chief justice. 

Returning to New York he resumed legal practice and continued the 
same for about twenty years, when he retired. He continued, however, to 
maintain an office with his son, Charles Augustus Peabody, Jr., at 2 Wail 
street, and, being of robust health, he generally visited his office every ple as- 
ant day. Inthe course of his professional career in New York city he was 
vice-president of the Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations, and in 1885 was a delegate for the United States government to 
the International Congress on Commercial Law. For a number of years 
past he had spent his summers at the Kearsarge House, North Conway, and 
was a familiar figure upon the streets of that village. 

Judge Peabody was married three times, viz., in 1846, in 1881, and in 
1890. His first wife, the mother of his children, was Miss Julia Caroline 
Livingston, a great-granddaughter of Robert Livingston, the last lord of Liv- 
ingston Manor. His second wife was Miss Mary E. Hamilton, a grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton. His third wife was Mrs. Athenia (Liv- 
ingston) Bowen, daughter of Anthony Rutgers Livingston, and, like his first 
wife, a great-granddaughter of the last lord of Livingston Manor. 

Mr. Peabody is survived by a widow and four children, the children being 
as follows: Dr. George Peabody of New York city; Charles A. Peabody, 
Jr., who is counsel for the Astor and other large estates; Philip Glendower 
Peabody, a lawyer in Boston, and Mrs. Charles J. Nourse of New York city. 
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STEPHEN C. PATTEE. 


Stephen C. Pattee, born in Warner, January 11, 1828, died in that town, 
July 1, 1901. 

Mr. Pattee was the son of Asa and Sally (Colby) Pattee, and a direct 
descendant of Sir William Pattee, physician to Cromwell and Charles II, 
and a founder of the Royal Society of England, whose son, Peter, emigrated 
to this country in 1648, going first to Virginia, but subsequently settling in 
Haverhill, Mass. John Pattee, a great-grandson of Peter, settled in War- 
ner about 1786, on the farm where Stephen C. was born, lived, and died. 
Stephen C. Pattee was educated in the Warner schools and at Bradford and 
Contoocook, and at the age of twenty commenced teaching in the winter, fol- 
lowing the same for twenty years, in this state and Massachusetts. He 
always retained his interest in educational matters, serving for many years 
as superintending school committee and member of the board of education, 
and being a life trustee of the Simonds Free High school of Warner under 
the will of the donor. 

Mr. Pattee had always been engaged in agriculture, on the home farm, 
known as ‘‘ Maple Grange,’’ pursuing mixed farming at first, and afterward 
taking up different specialties, as market conditions seemed to warrant, fine 
wool, lambs, horses, and milk, being for some years successively produced. 
He was for many years a successful wheat grower, and also received a 
diploma and medal for corn shown at the Chicago exposition in 1893. He 
largely increased his operations from time to time, owning 300 acres of land 
at the time of his death and for some years previous, in place of the original 
sixty acres owned by his father. He was for many years a frequent and 
instructive contributor to the columns of the agricultural press, and was 
often heard in agricultural institutes upon topics of farm interest. He was a 
charter member and master of Warner grange, and for six years a member 
of the executive committee of the State grange. 

Politically Mr. Pattee was a Democrat. He served eight years as a mem- 
ber of the board of selectmen in Warner, and represented the town in the 
legislature in 1861 and 1862. 

Mr. Pattee married, January 9, 1853, Sally Currier, by whom he had 
three sons, Jesse B. Pattee, a lawyer, and W. H. Pattee, physician, both of 
Manchester, and George Q. Pattee of Boston. Mrs. Pattee died May 5, 
1895. Subsequently he married Mrs. Esther Davis, widow of Paine Davis, 
who survives. 

EDWARD B. WOODWORTH. 


Edward Baker Woodworth, born in Hebron, March 27, 1847, died in 
Concord, July 6, 1gor. 

Mr. Woodworth was a son of George and Louisa (Hovey) Woodworth. 
He spent his early life on his father’s farm, but at the age of fifteen engaged 
in a store at Warren, with his older brother, Albert B. Woodworth, late 
mayor of Concord, with whom he was ever after associated in business, 
removing from Warren to Lisbon, and subsequently, in 1873, to Concord, 
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where he ever after resided, the firm being engaged for a time in the retail 
grocery business, but for the last twenty-five years in the wholesale trade in 
which it had long been widely known. 

Mr. Woodworth, from his residence in Warren, became deeply interested 
in Mount Moosilauke and the development of the summer business in con- 
nection therewith, and acquired an interest in the hotel at the summit more 
than twenty years ago. He was a moving spirit, also, in the company which 
built the well-known Breezy Point House, at the base of the mountain in 
1886, and for several years past had been the principal owner and general : 
mauager of that hotel, and in that capacity as well as in his regular business, 
and in his social relations had gained wide popularity. 

He was a Republican in politics but never sought public office, and 
served only as a member of the board of aldermen in Concord, for a single 
term, under the administration of Mayor H. W. Clapp. In religion he was 
a Congregationalist, and an active member of the South church in Concord. 
In Masonry he was prominent and active, and had taken all the degrees to 
and including the thirty-second. 

He is survived by a wife, one son, John W., and a daughter, Helen 
Frances, ‘also by two brothers—Albert B., of Concord, and Artemus B., of 
Lowell, Mass. 

JOHN F. CROCKETT. 

John Frank Crockett, of Laconia, once prominent in railroad and busi- 
ness circles, died at his home in that city, July 8. 

Mr. Crockett was a native of Meredith, where he was born in March, 
1833. He was a machinist by trade, and a large portion of his early life was 
spent in the West, where he worked at this trade. When a young man he 
came East and entered the employ of the old Boston & Lowell railroad as a 
machinist in their shops in Boston. His close attention to work and his 
faithfulness soon earned him a promotion, and he was made foreman of the 
shop. He was shortly afterward promoted to master mechanic of the Boston 
& Lowell road. He afterward became master of transportation and finally 
the general superintendent of the Boston & Lowell division. He held this 
latter position until the Boston & Lowell system was leased to the Boston & 
Maine railroad. 

He purchased the farm, where he died, about twenty-five years ago, but 
he had only occupied it as a permanent residence since his retirement from 
active work on the railroad. He married Vienna Houston, a native of Mexico, 
Me., who died about nine years ago. No children were born to them. 

In fraternal circles Mr. Crockett was exceptionally prominent, being a 
member of Mount Lebanon Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; Union Royal Arch 
Chapter, No. 7, Pythagorean Council, No. 6, Royal and Select Masons, and 
a member of Pilgrim Commandery, all of Laconia. He was a thirty-second 
degree Mason, and also a member of Aleppo Temple, Order of the Mystic 
Shrine, of Boston. He was a charter member and first master of Laconia 
grange, and the first meeting of this organization was held in his house. 
He was also a prominent member of Belknap County Pomona grange. 
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HENRY A. HARRIMAN. 


Henry A. Harriman, a native of Warner, born in that town July 26, 
1844, who removed to Rockford, Ia., with his parents, at the age of sixteen, 
and was educated there and at Fayette, and located at Hampton in the same 
state in 1870, died there Jume 12, 1901. He had been engaged in agricul- 
ture and in banking, had studied law, been admiited to the bar and served 
for a time as clerk of the courts. He was made vice-president of the First 
National bank of Hampton at its organization, and devoted some time to the 
interests of the institution, but for some time previous to his death had been 
engaged exclusively in the real estate business. 

Mr. Harriman had been successful in business and had accumulated a 
large property, but was widely esteemed for his high character and personal 
worth, being one of the most favorably known and universally popular men 
in his city and county. He married, November 2, 1870, Miss Helen M. 
Smith, by whom he had three children, two sons and a daughter, all surviv- 
ing. He is also survived by two brothers, Dr. O. B. and Hon. W. F. Har- 
riman, both of Hampton, and two sisters. 


ISAAC EATON. 


Isaac Eaton, born in Wendell, now Sunapee, May 28, 1825, died in 
Nashua, July 18, rgor. 

The parents of Mr. Eaton removed to Deering during his infancy, subse- 
quently to Hillsborough, and afterward, in 1838, to Nashua, where he was 
educated in the public schools, and at an early age went into the bobbin 
manufacturing business, which he continued long and successfully, being for 
many years a member of the firm of Eaton & Ayer, succeeding Josephus 
Baldwin, and subsequently head of the firm of Isaac Eaton & Co., retiring 
from business in 1891. 

Mr. Eaton had been chief of the Nashua fire department, and many years 
city marshal, and since the establishment of the poor department, under the 
city government, in 1893, had been overseer of the poor. He was connected 
with all the Masonic bodies and was also prominent in Odd Fellowship. In 
politics he was a Republican, and in religion a Methodist, and had been a 
trustee of the Main Street Methodist Episcopal church of Nashua for forty- 
seven years. He is survived by a son, Elmer W. Eaton, and two married 
daughters. 

PROF. FRANKLIN W. FISK. 


Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, who died in Chicago, Ill., July 4, was born in 
Hopkinton, in 1820. His boyhood was spent near the village where his 
school life began. He worked his way through Phillips academy at Andover, 
and graduated at Yale. He began his work in the Chicago Theological 
seminary, when it was first organized, in 1858, and as professor and president 
he has for over forty years been identified with the seminary. When he 
accepted the position the school was very poor, with but few students, and a 
doubtful future, but through Professor Fisk’s untiring efforts it grew steadily 
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until at the present time it is the largest Congregational theological school 
in the United States. Through his influence many endowments were made. 
He was, indeed, a father to the institution, and only retired from active work 
when his health failed him, in 1900. 

He leaves a widow, a son, and a daughter. Fisk hall, at the university, 
was named for Mr. Fisk, and in this hall the funeral services were held on 
July 6. Thus ends the earthly career of the most widely known theologian 
and educator of the West, who, through his busy life, often visited his native 
town. 


Died in Boston, Mass., 
April 4, 1901, 
SARAH WHITE CHENEY. 


Died in Dover, 
June 19, 1901, 
HON. PERSON C. CHENEY. 


She was lonely, even in heaven, 
And she watched with longing eyes ; 


And her longing drew him upward 
To her home beyond the skies. 


Her longing drew his spirit, 
As he wandered in his dreams, 
Till he stood within the radiance 
That out from heaven streams. 


Then, soft she pushed the portal 
For love had made her bold ; 
And now they walk together 


Along the streets of gold. 
—Julia Knowlion Dyer. 
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